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Editorial 


Due  to  the  April  mail  strike,  some  of  the  contributions 
that  were  expected  for  this  issue  of  Aspects  did  not 
arrive  before  press  time.  As  a  result,  we  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  progress  of  the 
work  on  the  Valuation  File  and  to  explain  the  uses  to 
which  the  Assessment  Case  Digest  can  be  put.  A  Case 
Digest  is  available  in  every  regional  office  for  use  by 
assessors  who  wish  to  review  significant  decisions  on 
assessment  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Honourable  William 
Davis,  Premier  of  Ontario,  announced  a  Cabinet  shuffle 
and  the  Honourable  Arthur  K.  Meen  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Revenue.  A  short  biography  of  his  career  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  2. 

This  issue  of  Aspects  contains  an  interview  with  Mr. 
David  Crombie,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  who  gives  his  views 
on  the  property  tax,  regional  government  and  housing 
problems  in  urban  areas. 

Also  in  this  issue,  we  are  introducing  a  Question  and 
Answer  Column  which  we  hope  will  become  an 
ongoing  forum  for  queries.  Assessors  are  invited  to 
send  in  any  questions  they  might  have  on  sections  of 
the  Act,  on  policy  issues,  etc. 

And,  of  course,  we  are  always  anxious  to  receive  ar¬ 
ticles  from  regional  office  personnel  for  publication.  If 
you  have  an  idea  for  an  article  of  your  own,  or  ideas  on 
the  types  of  articles  you  would  like  to  see  in  Aspects, 
please  let  us  know. 
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^yyiinister  of  Revenue 

honourable 

o Arthur  1^.  cTVfeen,  q.c. 


Mr.  Meen  was  appointed  Minister  of  Revenue  on  February  26th,  1974.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
engineer  with  an  extensive  background  in  provincial-municipal  affairs,  regional  planning  and 
taxation  policy.  He  was  Parliamentary  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Cabinet. 

During  his  two  years  as  Parliamentary  Assistant,  Mr.  Meen  was  largely  responsible  for 
regional  government  planning.  As  Minister  of  Revenue,  his  responsibilities  include  the  collection 
of  provincial  revenues,  property  assessment,  the  annual  municipal  enumeration,  the 
management  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office,  and  the  administration  of  tax 
redistribution  programmes  such  as  the  Ontario  Tax  Credit  System. 

Mr.  Meen  also  works  closely  with  the  Provincial  Treasurer  in  the  formulation  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  Ontario’s  tax  policies. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1967  as  M.P.P.  for  York  East.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1971.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  he  has  served  as  chairman  on  a  number  of  important  legislative 
committees. 

Among  his  earlier  activities,  Mr.  Meen  was  Commissioner  of  North  York  Hydro  from  1961  to 
1969  inclusive,  and  was  chairman  in  1962,  1964,  1966  and  1967.  He  was  President  of  District  4  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Engineering  Association  in  1967,  and  chairman  of  that  Association’s 
Legislation  Committee  in  1966  and  1967. 
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Mr  Hanowski  graduated  from  university  in  1970  and  began  to  work  as  a  farm 
assessor  in  the  Ontario  Regional  Office  (Whitby)  in  April,  1971.  He  is  presently 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  the  Valuation  File,  a  computer  data  base  which  will 
contain  information  on  all  properties  in  the  province.  IEd.1 


Ed  Hanowski 
Whitby  Regional  Office 


The  current  approach  to  assessing 
farmland  is  unique  insofar  as  present 
use  only,  virtually  regardless  of  owner¬ 
ship,  location,  or  zoning,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  arriving  at  the  assessment. 
Section  27  (3)  of  The  Assessment  Act 
provides  that  agricultural  land  be 
assessed  at  its  value  for  agricultural  use 
only.  The  farm  assessor,  upon  visiting 
each  property,  categorizes  the  land  as 
to  its  use  for  farm  or  non-farm  purposes 
and  indicates  the  relationship  of  any  im¬ 
provements  to  existing  farm  activities. 

Established  Acreage  Rates 

The  Assessment  Division,  employing 
all  available  sales  information,  has 

1.  Organic  soils,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
Holland  Marsh  area,  are  classed  separately  and 
valued  up  to  $1800  per  acre. 


established  farmland  acreage  values  for 
mineral  soils1  in  all  regions  across  the 
province.  These  values  range  from  $40 
to  $595  per  acre  for  top  farmland.  All 
farmland  is  gauged  by  the  assessor  with 
respect  to  its  productivity  (soil 
capability)  and  graded  from  Class  1  to 
Class  6  (Class  1  being  top  farmland, 
Class  6  being  wasteland).  The  land 
value  of  an  individual  farm  is  then 
calculated  by  relating  the  number  of 
acres  of  each  soil  class  to  the 
established  acreage  rates  for  that  area 
(i.e.  Class  1  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
could  be  $595  per  acre  while  Classes  2 
to  6  would  be  a  proportionate  per¬ 
centage  of  this  top  farmland  value). 

Rural  land  not  used  for  farming  is  to 
be  assessed  according  to  its  true  market 
value.  If  a  property  happens  to  be 


located  within  a  50  to  60  mile  radius  of 
Toronto,  the  true  market  value  of  the 
land  could  be  several  hundred  percent 
higher  than  the  established  farm  rates 
for  land  in  the  same  area. 


Effect  of  use  on  assessment 

Below  is  a  fairly  realistic  example  of 
the  three  possible  market  value 
assessments  on  the  same  rural  10  acre 
parcel,  improved  with  a  modern 
bungalow  and  a  small  farm  outbuilding. 
In  this  hypothetical  case  it  is  assumed 
that  all  the  land  is  Class  2,  and  is  rated  at 
$300  per  acre. 

Example#!  is  used  entirely  for  farm 
purposes;  the  owner  occupies  the  house 
and  runs  the  farm.  In  example#2,  nine 
acres  are  leased  to  a  neighbouring  far- 
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TOTAL  TOTAL 

RES.  OUT-BLDG.  RES.  FARMED.®  LAND  TAXABLE 

RCNLD  RCNLD  LAND  $300  acre  ASSMT.  ASSMT. 

(10x300)  $3000  $30,000 

1.  $25,000  $2000  $— »  $3000 

(9x300) 

2.  25,000  2000  12,000  $2700  14,700  41,700 

3.  25,000  2000  30,000  — -  30,000  57,000 


mer  while  the  house  and  one  acre  are 
owner  occupied.  In  example  #3,  the 
property  is  used  entirely  for  residential 
purposes.  This  example  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  assuming  a  municipal  mill 
rate  of  20  mills.  The  annual  tax  bills  for 
the  three  examples  would  be  $600,  $834 
and  $1140  respectively.  This  possible 
variation  in  assessment,  and  ultimately 
in  taxes,  emphasizes  the  need  to 
correctly  determine  land  use. 


Bona  fide  farms 

In  most  instances,  land  use  is  obvious 
and  the  assessor  has  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  method  of  assessment 
should  be  used.  Most  100  acre  improved 
farms  are  "working  farms",  to  employ 
the  appropriate  rustic  terminology,  and, 
in  light  of  current  produce  price  trends, 
are  likely  to  be  operating  in  "high  gear". 

Some  farm  operations  require  only  a 
small  parcel  of  land  to  be  economically 
feasible  and  make  intensive  use  of  the 
small  amount  of  land.  One  way  that  this 
can  be  achieved  is  by  adding  a  large 
number  of  improvements  to  the  land. 
On  a  10  acre  poultry,  mushroom  or 
greenhouse  operation,  for  example,  the 
large  and  costly  improvements  would 
likely  account  for  about  80%  to  95%  of 
the  total  assessed  value  (farm  market 
value).  While  on  a  general  farm 
operation,  (probably  a  50  to  100  acre 
parcel  in  the  south  of  the  province  and  a 
200  to  300  acre  parcel  in  the  north),  the 
improvements  are  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
count  for  only  from  20%  to  50%  of  the 
farm  market  value. 

Acute  or  intensive  use  can  also  be 
made  of  the  soil.  In  this  type  of  farming 
the  land  is  said  to  be  labour  intensive. 
Two  or  three  crops  of  some  market  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  can  be  produced  each 
year  as  a  result  of  irrigation,  fertilization 
and  constant  attention.  There  is  little 
problem  for  the  assessor  in  detecting 
these  types  of  bona  fide  farm 
operations. 


Problem  areas 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  with  the  5 
to  20  acre  improved  rural  property, 
perhaps  most  prominent  in  the  Central 
Assessment  Area,  where  the  land  is  at 
least  partly  used  for  some  type  of  farm 
operation.  At  present.  The  Assessment 
Act  offers  no  guidelines  to  aid  the 
assessor  in  determining  whether  a 
property  qualifies  for  farm  assessment. 

What  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  type  of  crop  produced  or  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put?  A  10  acre  mushroom 
farm  may  be  a  fairly  high  volume 
operation,  but  what  if  that  same  10 
acres  were  cropped  in  grain  or  hay  or 
were  used  for  summer  pasture?  If  the 
owner  or  tenant  has  two  head  of  cattle 
on  10  acres,  is  this  a  farm?  If  not,  does  it 
become  a  farm  when  he  enlarges  his 
herd  to  four  or  five?  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  almost  endless  number  of 
questions  that  the  assessor  must  con¬ 
sider  before  deciding  whether  to  assess 
the  land  as  farmland. 

Farm  rebates 

There  is  also  the  question  of  income 
derived  from  the  farm.  Currently,  the 
Farm  Tax  Reduction  Program  gives  far¬ 
mers  a  50%  rebate  on  their  property 
taxes,  regardless  of  the  property  size, 
provided  that:  (a)  they  declare  that  the 
property  was  used  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses,  (b)  they  can  produce  gross 
receipts  of  $2000  or  greater  generated 
from  the  farm,  (c)  the  property  is  coded 
as  a  farm  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  (d) 
they  have  paid  at  least  50%  of  the 
previous  year's  taxes. 


Currently  (prior  to  market  value 
reassessment),  farmland  is  generally 
assessed  at  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
established  farmland  acreage  value  than 
non-farmland  is  as  a  percentage  of  true 
market  value.  For  example,  if  residential 
land  is  assessed  at  5%  to  10%  of  actual 
market  value,  farmland  in  the  same  area 
would  likely  be  assessed  at  15%  to  25% 
of  the  established  farm  market  value. 
The  farm  tax  rebate  is  the  result  of  an 
Order  in  Council  to  offer  assistance  to 
the  farmer  in  meeting  his  dispropor¬ 
tionate  tax  burden.  It  would  appear  that 
it  is  a  temporary  programme  intended  as 
a  "stop-gap"  measure  to  aid  the  farmer 
until  the  relative  land  assessments  are 
equalized  by  reassessment.  The  ar¬ 
bitrary  figure  of  $2000  gross  receipts 
also  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  assessment  appeal  courts  as  proof 
of  farming. 

Perhaps  this  approach,  based  on  in¬ 
come,  could  be  useful  to  the  assessor 
but  he  presently  lacks  the  authority  to 
verify  it  by  contacting  any  other  provin¬ 
cial  or  federal  government  bodies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  is  the  problem  that  this  in¬ 
formation  would  have  to  be  collected 
annually. 

Also,  determining  gross  income 
generated  by  a  farm  might  be 
problematic:  if  the  property  owner 
leases  part  of  his  property  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer  who  uses  the  land  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  operation,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  income  can  be  attributed  to  the 
leased  portion  (i.e.  summer  pasture  or 
fallowed  land  contribute  to  gross  in¬ 
come  on  more  of  a  long  term  basis). 


.  .  .  In  most  instances,  land  use  is  obvious  .  .  .  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  with  5  to  20  acre  improved 
rural  property  .  .  .  where  use  is  mixed  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  Farm  Classification  Advisory  Committee 
recommendations  will  do  little  to  help  the 
assessor  in  defining  farms  .  .  .  Perhaps  Sand 
should  be  assessed  at  its  true  market 
value  and  the  onus  placed  on  owner 
or  tenant  to  prove  legitimate  use. 


Leases 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  leases 
and  use.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  a 
lease  is  implied  if  a  neighbouring  farmer 
uses  the  land,  regardless  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  formal  arrangement.  A  10 
acre  rural  property  improved  with  a  cot¬ 
tage  may  be  hay-cropped  twice  a  year 
by  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Should  the 
assessor  treat  the  land  as  farmland?  In 
return  for  the  use  of  the  hay,  the  farmer 
may  do  a  simple  chore  such  as  keeping 
the  cottage  owner's  lane  clear  in  the 
winter.  In  fact,  the  cottage  owner  might 
pay  the  farmer  to  crop  the  hay;  the 
possible  difference  in  taxes  could  well 
warrant  this.  (Note  the  difference  in 
total  taxable  assessments  between 
examples  2  and  3  in  the  chart  above.)  It 
can  be  impossible  for  the  assessor  to 
determine  such  situations. 


Farm  definition 

In  April  1973,  the  Farm  Classification 
Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on: 

“(a)  the  feasibility  of  classifying 
farms,  types  of  farms  or 
farm  operations  in  Ontario, 
and 

(b)  the  application  of  such  a 
system  of  classification  to  On¬ 
tario  legislation  affecting  farms 
or  farm  operations  in  Ontario." 


In  March  1974,  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  Committee  were 
published  and  their  Report  recom¬ 
mended,  among  other  things,  that  rural 
land  be  categorized  into  5  classes, 
namely: 

1.  agricultural  land,  on  which  the 
principal  activity  is  farming, 

2.  agricultural-residential  land,  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of 
land  is  farmed  and  at  least  25% 
of  income  comes  from  farming, 

3.  rural-residential  land,  on  which 
the  smaller  portion  of  land  is 
farmed  and  less  than  25%  of  in¬ 
come  comes  from  farming, 

4.  rural-recreational  land,  used  at  a 
profit  for  game  raising,  hunting, 
skiing,  hobby  farming  or  other 
recreational  uses, 

5.  rural-speculative  land,  potential 
farmland  left  idle. 


The  question  of  income 


If  these  recommendations  are  used  as 
guidelines  for  the  assessor,  they  will  do 
little  to  ease  his  burden  of  decision 
making.  For  Classes  2  and  3  there  will 
still  be  the  problems  of  collecting  and 
verifying  farm  income  information  as 


well  as  relating  it  to  the  occupant's  per¬ 
sonal  income.  Another  incidental 
problem  arises:  25%  of  one  occupant's 
income  may  be  only  5%  of  another  oc¬ 
cupant's  income:  two  virtually  identical 
farm  properties  could  receive  very  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  by  the  assessor. 

All  the  existing  "grey  areas"  will  still 
exist  for  the  farm  assessor.  Fie  will  still 
have  to  deal  intuitively  with  such 
problems  as  whether  some  operations 
are  bona  fide  farms  or  hobby  farms; 
whether  a  backyard  apiary  constitutes  a 
farm  operation;  or  whether  the  second 
house  on  the  farm,  which  is  leased  to  a 
part-time  farm  hand,  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  farm  operation. 


An  alternative 


Previously,  it  seemed  that  the  proper¬ 
ty  owner  was  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  In  effect,  many  part-time  farmers 
were  having  their  hobbies  virtually  sub¬ 
sidized  by  other  ratepayers  in  the 
municipality.  Perhaps  the  assessor 
should  assess  land  at  its  true  market 
value  unless  there  are  obvious  in¬ 
dicators  that  any  farm  activity  is 
legitimate  and  not  merely  a  hobby  or  a 
tax  dodge.  (Some  definitional  problems 
would  still  exist,  but  hopefully  there 
would  be  fewer  problem  areas.)  This 
would  put  the  onus  on  the  owner  or 
tenant  to  prove  legitimate  farm  use  of 
the  land. 
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THE_  BUDGET 

Land  Speculation  Tax 

On  April  9th,  1974,  the  Honourable  John  White,  Treasurer 
of  Ontario,  presented  a  Statement  in  the  Legislature  on  this 
year's  budget  for  Ontario.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  budget  is  the  land  speculation  tax  which  is  intended  to 
have  an  effect  on  market  values  of  real  estate.  In  describing 
the  need  for  such  a  tax,  Mr.  White  said: 

"One  cause  of  present  inflation  is  the  rapidly  escalating 
price  of  land.  Some  increase  in  land  prices  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  steady  process  of  urbanization 
and  the  need  to  accommodate  100,000  new  families  in 
Ontario  each  year.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that 
speculation  both  by  Canadian  residents  and  by  non¬ 
residents  bids  up  prices  artificially,  increases  the  cost  of 
housing  and  generates  unwarranted  windfall  gains.” 
About  the  tax  itself,  he  commented: 

"The  land  speculation  tax  will  go  into  effect  at  midnight 
tonight.  It  will  impose  an  additional  50  per  cent  tax  on 
the  increase  in  value  realized  on  the  sale  of  designated 


land  .  .  .  The  speculation  tax  is  designed  to  bear  most 
heavily  on  owners  of  land  and  properties  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  resold  without  any  real  value  being  added. 
However,  a  property  is  exempt  where  the  vendor  has 
renovated  the  premises  and  made  capital  expenditures 
of  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  acquisition  cost." 

Exemptions  will  also  be  provided  in  the  sale  of  property 
used  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  including  tourist 
establishments;  the  sale  of  property  where  the  vendor  has 
complied  with  a  subdivision  agreement  and  constructed 
residential  or  commercial  premises;  the  sale  of  property  where 
the  vendor  has  purchased  serviced  land  and  constructed 
residential  or  commercial  premises;  and  the  sale  of  property  to 
the  Ontario  government,  the  federal  government,  a 
municipality  or  agent  thereof.  In  addition,  homeowners  will  be 
exempt  on  their  principal  residence,  including  10  acres  of  land 
and  a  principal  recreational  property  including  20  acres  of 
land.  However,  the  latter  exemption  will  not  apply  where  the 
purchaser  of  the  recreational  property,  such  as  a  cottage,  is  a 
non-resident  of  Canada. 

"People  who  trade  in  non-principal  properties  will  be 
taxed  on  any  gain  which  they  realize  from  the  sale  of 


What  the  Rags  say  about  the  Riches: 

Editorial  Responses  to  the  Budget 


Eastern  Assessment  Area 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  entitled  its  editorial  "Budget  Steps 
Long  Overdue"  and,  about  the  land  speculation  tax,  com¬ 
mented  that: 

"Ontario  has  at  last  begun  action  to  reduce  housing 
costs.  But  it  has  only  begun  ...  So  high  have  the 
profits  been,  that  even  a  50  per  cent  tax  may  not  stop 
speculation  .  .  .  It’s  up  to  the  province  to  watch  the 
results  closely,  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  its  own 
legislation.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  increasing 
the  tax  if  it  doesn't  get  results." 

As  one  of  the  largest  urban  areas  in  the  province,  Ottawa  has 
been  strongly  affected  by  rapidly  rising  real  estate  values  and 
is  obviously  anxious  to  see  a  deterrent  to  the  escalation  of 
property  costs. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  was  not  quite  as  pleased  about  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  budget.  In  its  editorial,  "A  Budget 
of  Questions",  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  possible 
self-defeating  tendencies  in  the  proposals: 

"...  to  increase  costs  still  further  by  passing  some  of 


the  tax  load  on  to  purchasers  and  to  delay  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  land  in  cases  where  owners  attempt  to  reduce 
their  tax  liabilities  by  the  time-consuming  process  of 
getting  into  the  business  of  developing  their  own  land." 

In  Kingston,  the  reaction  was  quite  different.  The  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  welcomed  the  budget  as  "direct  and  quite 
laudably  firm  action". 

The  Belleville  Intelligencer,  among  a  number  of  other 
newspapers  in  the  province,  published  an  article  by  Don 
O'Hearn  from  the  Queen's  Park  Bureau  of  Thomson  News 
Service.  In  his  opinion,  the  budget  "cannot  be  considered 
outstanding,  but  it's  good.  And  it  shows  some  imagination  in 
trying  to  stem  land  speculation,  the  worst  offender"  against 
inflation.  However,  he  is  apprehensive  about  whether  the 
measures  proposed  to  deter  speculators  will  work  since  they 
are,  in  his  words,  "a  wily  bunch  and  nobody  can  say  what 
they  might  come  up  with  to  get  around  the  new  law". 

The  Peterborough  Examiner  gave  the  budget  proposals  its 
unqualified  support  and  said  that  they  represented  "an  almost 
unassailable  statement  of  everything  good  and  necessary". 
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these  non-principal  residences.  Persons  who  effectively 
dispose  of  land  through  transfers  of  corporate  shares 
will  also  be  required  to  pay  the  tax.” 

As  a  further  measure  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
the  real  estate  market,  Mr.  White  proposed  the  establishment 
of  an  Ontario  Land  Corporation  which  will  take  an  active  role 
in  purchasing  land  for  industrial  and  residential  purposes.  The 
new  corporation  will  have  the  power  to  acquire,  service  and 
develop  land  for  resale  and  leasing  on  a  long-term  basis  for 
residential  properties  and  will  be  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  industrial  parks. 

With  respect  to  farms,  Mr.  White  announced: 

"Family  farms  will  be  exempt  from  the  land  speculation 
tax  when  the  farms  are  transferred  within  the  family  and 
continue  in  agricultural  use.  When  disposed  of  outside 
of  the  family  these  farms  will  bear  the  tax  on  the  ap¬ 
preciation  in  value  after  April  9  in  excess  of  10  per  cent 
compounded  annually.” 

A  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  land  speculation  tax  is  the 
April  9th  date  referred  to  above.  Mr.  White  proposed  that  "the 
acquisition  cost  will  be  the  fair  market  value  on  April  9,  or  the 
actual  cost  if  purchased  after  April  9.”  The  vendor  will  be 


required  to  swear,  by  affidavit,  that  the  value  he  ascribes  to 
his  property  as  of  April  9th,  was,  in  fact,  the  "fair  market 
value"  on  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  land  speculation  tax,  there  is  also  a 
proposal  in  the  budget  for  a  land  transfer  tax  which  will 
provide  that  non-residents  of  Canada  be  required  to  pay  a  flat 
rate  of  20  per  cent  on  land  purchases. 

In  order  to  determine  some  of  the  initial  responses  to  these 
features  of  the  budget,  Aspects  undertook  a  survey  of 
editorials  published  on  April  10th  and  11th  from  newspapers 
across  the  province.  Most  of  the  editorials  were  quite  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  effects  of  introducing  the  land  speculation 
and  land  transfer  taxes  and  believed  them  to  be  a  favourable 
move  towards  deterring  speculation  and  levelling  off  the 
prices  of  real  estate. 

Newspapers  not  mentioned  in  this  article  either  did  not 
comment  editorially  on  the  budget,  or  were  unavailable  due  to 
the  mail  slow-down  that  occurred  during  April  and  served  to 
deter  the  delivery  of  out  of  town  newspapers. 

The  division  of  newspapers  on  the  basis  of  assessment 
areas  in  the  following  article  has  been  done  for  purposes  of 
convenience  only. 


Central  Assessment  Area 

Most  newspaper  editorials  in  this  area  expressed  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  budget  measures  to  stop  speculation,  except  for 
The  Toronto  Star  which  raised  some  serious  questions,  and 
The  Daily  Journal  Record,  published  in  Oakville,  which 
claimed  that  the  measures  aren't  strenuous  enough  to  affect 
the  real  estate  market  and  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Oshawa  Times  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  budget 
and  claimed  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  "(at  long  last)". 

Two  budget  editorials  were  published  in  The  Toronto  Star, 
both  apprehensive  about  the  proposals  to  stop  speculation. 
The  first,  entitled  "A  Wait  and  See  Budget",  pointed  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  speculators  from  "hoarding  their 
land  or  passing  the  increase  to  the  consumer",  a  comment 
that  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspaper  editorials  across  the 
province.  About  the  land  transfer  tax,  it  said  "It's  entirely 
possible  that  land  attractive  enough  to  foreign  eyes  will  be 
purchased  anyway,  regardless  of  the  tax"  and  implied  that  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  foreign  ownership  was  to  pass 
legislation  on  ownership  itself,  rather  than  on  the  price  of 
ownership. 

The  second  Star  editorial,  entitled  "Land  Tax  Itself  Won't 
Build  Houses",  argued  that  rather  than  bring  more  land  on  the 
market,  the  speculation  tax  might  encourage  speculators  to 
hold  on  to  their  land  until  there  is  a  change  of  policy,  so  that 
the  shortage  of  land  might  become  worse  instead  of  better. 
Indeed,  speculators  might  be  in  a  strong  enough  bargaining 
position  to  increase  land  prices  to  cover  the  burden  of  the  tax. 

Two  editorials  also  appeared  in  The  Globe  and  Mail,  both  of 
them,  by  comparison  to  the  Star,  favourably  disposed  to  the 
budget  proposals  as  representing  a  direct  hedge  against  in¬ 
flation.  The  speculation  tax  is  viewed  as  a  new  concept  in  ap¬ 
proaching  a  changed  society. 


The  Toronto  Sun  applauded  the  government's  move 
against  speculation: 

"It's  fair  that  the  government  is  socking  it  to  land 
speculators  — the  sharks  who  feed  on  fellow  citizens, 
the  quick-profit  group.  It  may  not  lower  land  prices,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  restraint  and  trims  the  speculator's  take." 
Although  the  Sun  pointed  out  that  the  government  should 
have  been  tougher  on  non-resident  purchasers  of  land,  the 
overall  reaction  was  that  the  budget  is  "responsible,  thought¬ 
ful,  .  .  .  balanced  in  its  priorities." 

The  Barr/e  Examiner  was  optimistic  about  the  speculation 
tax  and  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  eventually  slow 
down  the  rate  of  inflation  in  land  prices  and  stabilize  the  cost 
of  new  homes. 

The  editorial  in  The  Daily  Times,  published  in  Brampton, 
praised  the  budget  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  at  the 
appropriate  moment:  "(It)  has  anticipated  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  in  one  fell  swoop  answered  some  of  the  toughest 
criticism  of  all  inflation-age  governments.  "  About  the  land 
speculation  tax  in  particular,  The  Daily  Times  editorial  noted: 
"Rather  than  anyone  being  shocked  at  the  prospect  of 
a  50  per  cent  tax  on  anything,  there  will  be  those  who 
feel  50  per  cent  isn't  enough.  There  are  those  who 
believe  it's  wrong  to  make  an  artificial  profit  on  land  and 
we're  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 

"If  a  genuine  developer  is  about  to  put  housing  on  a 
parcel  of  land,  then  no-one  should  interfere.  Housing  is 
the  No.  1  issue  today.  But  there  is  a  clear  difference  be¬ 
tween  making  a  profit  from  selling  something  like 
dwelling  accommodation  and  making  a  profit  by  selling 
nothing  but  what  you  bought." 

The  Daily  Journal  Record,  which  is  published  in  Oakville, 
was  very  apprehensive  about  the  budget  proposals  and  the 
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land  speculation  tax  specifically.  The  editors  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  the  tax  will  not  work  and  claim  that  there  is: 

"certainly  ...  no  guarantee  that  any  dollars  squeeze(d) 
from  the  land  gamblers  won't  be  slapped  onto  the  price 
of  a  house  that's  eventually  built  — making  the 
possibility  of  home  ownership  for  ordinary  folks  even 
more  remote  than  it  is  now." 

They  suggest  that  a  commitment  to  land  banking  might  have 
been  more  helpful  and  refer  to  the  speculation  tax  as  "catchy 
and  questionable". 


Western  Assessment  Area 

The  large  majority  of  editorials  in  newspapers  in  this  part  of 
the  province  approved  of  the  measures  described  in  the 
budget  to  curb  speculation. 

The  Cambridge  Daily  Reporter's  editorial,  entitled  "Budget 
is  Not  Perfect,  But  It's  a  Lot  Better",  was  the  only  "western" 
one  to  flatly  complain  that  the  measures  proposed  are  not 
stringent  enough.  About  the  proposal  to  establish  a  provincial 
corporation  to  assemble  and  service  residential  and  industrial 
land,  the  Reporter  commented  that  it  would  not  roll  back 
current  real  estate  prices.  In  its  view: 

"Vast  tracts  of  serviced  land  are  required  to  stabilize  the 
real  estate  market— there  should  always  be  a  sur¬ 
plus— and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  government  in¬ 
tends  its  new  corporation  to  make  that  kind  of  impact." 

The  Kitchener- Waterloo  Record  approved  of  the  budget 
measures  on  land  speculation  but  claimed  that  they  would  not 
contribute  toward  stemming  "the  unhealthy  spiral"  of  in¬ 
flation. 

The  editors  of  The  Hamilton  Spectator,  by  contrast,  felt 
that  the  budget  proposals  represent  a  positive  move  toward 
curbing  inflation: 

.  .  housing  prices  should  benefit  within  a  few  years 
from  the  new  50  per  cent  tax  on  sales  of  land  that  is 
bought,  left  unimproved  and  sold  to  land-hungry  buyers 
psyched-up  to  pay  inflated  prices.  (But)  It  could  back¬ 
fire  if  those  who  hold  the  land  simply  wait  until  the  price 
has  doubled  from  that  at  which  they  originally  planned 
to  sell." 

The  St.  Catharines  Standard,  too,  applauded  the  budget 
proposals  for  showing  that  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  are  being  met,  and  The  Brantford  Expositor  favoured 
the  speculation  measures  in  its  editorial,  "The  Land  Shark 
Budget".  It  commented  that  the  proposals  are  "if  not  radical, 
at  least  realistic".  They  will  help  check  inflation  where  it  is 
most  rampant  and  ease  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Beacon  Herald,  published  in  Stratford,  waxed  eloquent 
on  man's  need  for  a  home: 

"There  used  to  be  a  saying,  and  perhaps  there  still  is, 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle.  Given  the  price  of  real 
estate  these  days,  a  man's  home  is  costing  as  much  as 
a  castle,  and  is  just  about  as  hard  to  find  .  .  .  When  in¬ 
flation  psychology  grips  people,  they  react  in  a  way  that 
tends  to  escalate  inflation.  Thus,  while  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  housing  can  be  blamed  on  lack  of 
serviced  land,  shortage  of  building  materials,  increased 
labour  costs  or  even  the  post  war  baby  boom,  part  of 
the  blame  must  also  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
are  speculating,  in  the  belief  that  the  value  of  real  estate 
will  rise  more  than  the  cost  of  living  .  .  .  the  new 
budget's  tough  taxes  on  speculative  real  estate  sales 
and  purchases  by  non-residents  is  a  positive  step  .  .  ." 


The  London  Free  Press  published  an  article  by  Harold  Greer 
entitled  "Land  Speculation  Tax  Not  Considered  Answer".  In 
his  view,  the  speculation  tax  "will  be  a  miracle  if  it  flies”.  He 
claims  that  it  is: 

"a  moot  point  whether  the  effect  will  be  to  discourage 
the  activity  under  attack  or  make  the  situation  worse  by 
becoming  a  cost  of  doing  business  which  is  then  added 
on  to  the  price”. 

He  adds  that,  because  the  tax  is  not  retroactive,  "It  locks  in 
current  land  values,  which  is  like  learning  to  live  with  insanity. 
It  also  tacitly  assumes  the  worst  is  yet  to  come". 

With  respect  to  the  notion  that  speculators  will  be  taxed, 
not  on  the  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  price  of 
a  property,  but  rather  on  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  on  April  9th  and  the  selling  price,  Mr.  Greer  com¬ 
plains  that  the  speculator  won't  suffer  since  the  value  of  a 
property  on  April  9th  is  already  highly  inflated.  "The  only  way 
to  prevent  land  speculation  and  deflate  the  cost  of  housing  is 
to  control  the  value,  by  freezing  and  if  necessary  rolling  back 
prices." 

The  Owen  Sound  Sun-Times  and  The  St.  Thomas  Times- 
Journal  both  approved  of  the  tax  proposals  in  general,  while 
The  Windsor  Star  suggested  that  the  tax  measures  can  be 
considered  largely  experimental  and  that  any  weaknesses  that 
may  appear  might  be  insurmountable. 


Northern  Assessment  Area 

Only  three  newspapers  from  northern  Ontario  were 
available  at  the  time  this  survey  was  conducted.  These  were 
from  Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay  and  Kenora. 

The  Sudbury  Star's  editorial,  "Provincial  Budget  With 
Sound  Design",  remarked: 

"It  certainly  will  be  a  popular  move  with  the  public,  but 
there  are  dangers  to  be  avoided,  such  as  an  inhibiting 
effect  upon  the  development  of  necessary  new  housing 
by  retarding  land  assembly  programs  by  legitimate 
developers." 

The  Chronicle  Journal,  published  in  Thunder  Bay,  ex¬ 
pressed  its  approval  of  the  budget  proposals  and  said  that  it 
will  make  life  a  little  easier  in  Northwestern  Ontario. 

Finally,  the  Kenora  Miner  and  News  entitled  its  editorial 
"Budget  Lacked  Sting  in  Checking  Inflation".  It  was  generally 
pessimistic  about  the  budget  proposals  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  should  have  been  provisions  for  stepping 
up  the  Province's  land  bank  inventories  to  halt  land  prices. 


Conclusion 

It  seems  that  the  biggest  dispute  among  newspaper 
editorials  across  the  province  is  whether  the  1974  budget 
measures  will,  in  fact,  stem  inflation  as  it  proposes  to  do,  or 
serve  to  increase  it.  Indeed,  about  half  of  the  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed  doubted  the  ability  of  the  land  speculation  and  land 
transfer  taxes,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation,  to  curb  the  rise  in  land  prices.  The  other 
half  are  satisfied  that  these  moves  will  have,  if  not  an  im¬ 
mediate,  at  least  an  ultimate  effect  on  real  estate  values. 

If,  in  fact,  real  estate  values  are  deterred  from  rapid 
escalation,  the  Assessment  Division  will  benefit  substantially. 
Every  assessor  is  aware  of  the  frustrations  involved  in  placing 
a  value  on  a  property  which  can  rise  by  $1000  a  month  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  assessment  is  put  on  and  the  time  at  which 
assessment  notices  are  delivered.  Hopefully,  the  measures 
proposed  in  the  budget  will,  at  least  to  some  extent,  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  creating  more  stable  market  conditions. 
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The 

Assessment 
Case  Digest 


The  assessor's  job  can  be  said  to  involve  two  main  func¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  to  arrive  at  a  value  for  a  property  which 
reflects  that  property's  "market  value".  The  second  is  to 
defend  that  value,  if  and  when  called  upon,  in  the  courts. 

In  performing  these  functions,  the  assessor  has  two 
sources  of  information  to  rely  on:  the  prescriptions  for 
assessing  land  provided  by  statutes  ( The  Assessment  Act  and 
related  legislation);  and  the  decisions  made  in  the  courts 
which  provide  interpretations  of  the  legislation. 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  in  order  to  perform  his  functions 
creditably,  the  assessor  must  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  legislation  affecting  assessment,  as  well  as  a 
familiarity  with  court  decisions  that  have  had  a  significant  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  legislation. 

History  of  the  Digest 

The  Assessor's  Guide  had  been  created  to  address  these 
ends.  It  was  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  S.  McKay  Q.  C.  and  con¬ 
tained  "Those  Portions  of  The  Assessment  Act  R.S.O.  1960, 
Chapter  23,  and  Amendments  Thereto  up  to  and  including 
those  of  1961.  Together  with  Other  Statutory  Enactments 
Relating  to  the  Duties  of  Assessors  and  Courts  of  Revision 
and  the  Assessment  of  property  in  Ontario.  With  Notes  of  Im¬ 
portant  Decided  Cases,  etc.  to  June  30th,  1961."  This 
document  was  updated  at  intervals  to  keep  abreast  of 
legislative  changes,  but  publication  ceased  in  1966. 

The  demise  of  The  Assessor's  Guide  reduced  the  number  of 
effective  tools  for  the  assessor  to  work  with.  This  slack  was 
taken  up  by  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Assessors  and  under  its 
auspices,  Mr.  T.  G.  Boyd  compiled  and  issued  a  topical  index 
of  cases  from  1954  to  1971. 


In  January  of  1970,  the  programme  for  the  assessment  of 
real  property  was  significantly  altered.  With  the  provincial 
assumption  of  the  administration  of  municipal  assessment 
and  the  decision  to  reassess  all  properties  in  the  province  at 
"market  value",  it  was  necessary  to  make  major  revisions  to 
The  Assessment  Act  and  a  new  Assessment  Act  was  created. 
Hence,  The  Assessor's  Guide,  which  had  been  an  informative 
resource  document  for  identifying  legislation  and  listing  court 
decisions,  rapidly  became  outdated.  The  need  arose  for  a 
similar  document  which  would  accord  with  current  legislation 
and  more  recent  decisions  of  the  courts. 

To  meet  this  need,  members  of  the  Assessment  Standards 
Branch  set  out  to  design  a  Digest  of  legislation,  regulations 
and  significant  court  decisions  which  would  provide  the 
assessor  with  ready  access  to  information  that  he  needs  to 
perform  his  two  major  functions.  The  result  of  this  work  was 
the  publication  of  a  two-volume  document  entitled  The 
Assessment  Case  Digest. 

The  Assessment  Case  Digest  attempts  to  serve  two  main 
ends.  First,  it  provides  the  assessor  with  a  complete  list  of  all 
legislative  changes  to  The  Assessment  Act,  1968-69,  related 
legislation  and  Ontario  Regulations  affecting  The  Assessment 
Act.  Second,  it  provides  summaries  of  court  cases  which 
have  a  direct  influence  on  assessment  legislation. 


Breakdown  of  Digest  contents 

The  Digest  comprises  two  three-ring  binders. 
The  first  binder  contains  directions  for  use,  indexes,  and  a 
compendium  of  the  changes  in  legislation  discussed  above, 
along  with  pertinent  Regulations. 
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AVjI  S.-MEMT  01  VISION  ASSESSMENT  CASE  DIGEST  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 

DATA  ENTRY  SHEET 

0)  18-02-05 

CASE  TITLE 

z 

Club  Roma  (St.  Catharines)  Inc.  and  the  Department  of 

Municipal  Affairs,  Assessment  Branch 

R  CASE  STATUS 

. .  .  © 

5  DECISION 

2  DECISION  OATE 
<  JUDGEIS) 
u  60  MEMBERS 

appeal  dismissed  j1  Oappeai- 

OATE  \  '  ,  »» J  7  1  0  j  4  ll  ;4  LtuEL  (  c  J_  ]  bd  Lj(l  WRITTEN- 

Thomas  J.  Darby,  Judge 

PREPARATION  OATE  ! 

APPELLANT,’  1 
RESPONOENT/2 

19.12J3  >  CL  6  ll  19*  ~! 

1.  Club  Roma  (St.  Catharines)  Inc. 

2.  The  Dept,  of  Municipal  Af fairs.  Assessment  Branch 

TOPICAL  AREA 

MAJOR  IDENTIFICATION 

business  tax 

“j  TOPICAL  AREA 

2  DETAIL  IDENTIFICATION 

(f)  s 

Profit  -  Club 

Q  TOPICAL  AREA 

^  SECTION  OF  ASS  T  ACT 

^  GEOGRAPHICAL 

y  AREA 

S.  7  (R.S. 0.1970)  □ 

n  ’W*  UN  1,0  □  MJ3t'.°P6atfiarines 

£ 

^  w  PRECEDENTS  USED 

*  £ 

5  OTHER  ACTS  CITED 

Re  Stouffville  Dist.  Credit  Union  Ltd.&Village  of  Stouff- 
ville;Re  St. Marys  Parish (Kitchener) Credit  Union  Ltd.iCi^y 

■Kitchener 

SPECIAL  TERMS 

-  whether  an  incorporated  non-profit  club  that  earns  money 

PRINCIPLE/ISSUES 

from  sponsoring  public  functions  and  donates  it  to  chari¬ 
table  projects  is  liable  for  business  assessments. 

FOLLOWUP 

/  CONSULTATION  Q  RESEARCH  Q  INTERVIEW 

,  APPELLANT  REASON, NO  J  RESPONDENT  REASONING  3  DECISION 

ABSTRACT 

1.  Appellant  Reasoning: 

club  is  a  non-profit  corporation;  money  raised  is 

FILE  CONTENT 

donated  to  charity  and  other  worthwhile  causes. 

none  of  club's  activities  can  result  in  a  profit 

,  M  SUMMARY 

for  use  of  club  or  its  members 

A  I.-*,'  COMMITS 

being  denied  right  to  make  a  profit,  land  and 

CASE  PREPARED/RE  VIE  WEO 

buildings  should  be  exempt  from  business  tax 

fl.P.  PREPARED 

K.fl.  reviewed 

coni  d 

DIVISIONAL 

COMMENTS  8. 

Club  Roma  (St.  Catharines)  Inc.  &  The  Department  of  1  1Q 

CASE  TITLE  Municipal  Affairs,  Assessment  Branch  1  05 

v 

2.  Respondent  Reasoning: 

-  club  regularly  sponsors  dances  and  other  entertainment  to  which  public  is 

invited,  throuqh  newspaper  ads.  Also,  anyone  may  pav  SI. 00  fee  and  become 

c„„iAl  momho„  in  

class. 

on  which  money  is  later  spent,  club  should  be  liable  for  business  tax 

assessment . 

3.  Decision  Reasoning: 

clear. 

purpose  was  to  provide  low-cost  credit  only  to  its  members,  credit  union 

services  to  public,  it  was  held  to  be  financial  business  and  thus  properly 

Kitchener,  ^udge  ruled  that  credit  union's  main  objective  was  not  profit 

rather  low-cost  financial  services  to  its  members  throuqh  profit  sharinq  thus 

r~ 

t  /J 

The  second  binder  contains  detailed  summaries  of  the 
relevant  court  cases  and  their  significance  to  the  assessor. 

The  indexes  in  the  first  binder  pertain  to  the  list  of  important 
court  cases  and  list  them  under  three  headings: 

(a)  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  —  important  court 
cases  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  citation. 

(b)  TOPICAL  INDEX  — a  number  of  headings  have 
been  devised  which  pertain  to  the  topics  under 
which  court  cases  fall.  For  example,  under  the  topic 
"Exemption”,  several  cases  which  deal  with  this 
subject  are  cited.  The  same  case  might  appear  under 
another  heading  in  this  index,  such-  as  "Charitable 
Institution",  if  it  deals  with  this  subject  as  well. 
These  topical  headings  are  listed  alphabetically. 

(c)  GEOGRAPHICAL  INDEX  —  here  the  cases  are 
listed  according  to  the  Assessment  Region  number 
to  which  the  case  pertains.  The  cases  are  listed  in 
alphabetical  order  on  the  basis  of  municipality  within 
each  regional  division. 

The  case  summaries  in  the  second  binder  are  filed 
alphabetically  according  to  citation.  Each  summary  is  divided 
into  three  main  sections: 

(i)  CASE  DESCRIPTION.  This  includes  its  citation, 
level  of  court  in  which  it  was  heard,  date  of  the 
hearing,  names  of  the  appellants  and  respondents, 
judges'  names,  etc. 

(ii)  TOPIC  OF  THE  CASE.  This  includes  the 
headings  under  which  the  cases  are  cited  in  the 
Topical  Index  in  the  first  binder,  the  issues  and  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  case. 


(iii)  A  SUMMARY.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  ap¬ 
pellant's  and  respondent's  reasoning  and  of  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

The  future  of  the  Digest 

Plans  are  currently  underway  for  some  changes  in  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  Digest.  A  new  Index  will  be  added  entitled 
"Assessment  Act  Sections"  in  which  all  summarized  cases 
will  be  listed  according  to  the  section  of  the  Act  with  which 
they  deal.  Also  a  short  descriptive  paragraph  will  follow  each 
listing  to  inform  the  user  of  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  legislation  and  Regulations  compendium  will  be  al¬ 
tered.  The  index  will  be  updated  and  sent  to  everyone  who 
holds  a  copy  of  the  Digest,  but  copies  of  the  complete 
legislative  changes  and  new  or  amended  Regulations  will  not 
be  sent  to  Digest  holders.  However,  should  a  Digest  holder 
require  a  copy  of  the  above  changes,  they  will  be  available 
upon  request  from  the  Assessment  Standards  Branch. 

In  addition  to  the  above  change,  a  new  compendium  will  be 
added.  This  compendium  will  deal  with  exempt  properties, 
showing  the  exempting  legislation  and  relevant  decisions. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  a  booklet  will  be  issued  to  all  assessors 
which  lists  all  summarized  cases  according  to  their  relevant 
section  under  The  Assessment  Act.  The  assessor  can  then 
refer  to  the  Case  Digest  for  a  complete  summary,  if  he  so 
wishes. 

The  above  changes  reflect  the  feedback  that  the  Standards 
Branch  has  been  getting  from  the  regional  offices  on  the  Case 
Digest.  It  is  intended  that  the  Digest  be  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  tools  available  to  the  assessor  in  the 
discharge  of  his  or  her  duties.  Each  regional  office  has  a  copy 
of  the  Assessment  Case  Digest  and  every  assessor  is  urged  to 
make  use  of  it. 
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CASE  STUDY 


Two  cases  involving  business  assessment 


1.  Re  Club  Roma  (St.  Catharines)  Inc,  and  The  Department  of  Municipal 

Affairs,  Assessment  Branch  (County  Judge,  April  197V 


The  question  of  business  assessment  has 
been  problematic  for  assessors  since  1904, 
when  the  classification  system  for  business 
assessment  was  introduced.  Some  businesses 
defy  easy  classification.  Others  seem  to  be  on 
the  border  line  between  exemption  and 
assessability.  Such  a  case  is  Club  Roma  (St. 
Catharines)  Inc.  and  The  Department  of 
Municipal  A  ffairs,  Assessment  Branch  (Coun¬ 
ty  Judge,  April  1971 . 

Club  Roma  (St.  Catharines)  Inc.  was  an  in¬ 
corporated  non-profit  club  that  earned  money 
from  sponsoring  public  functions  and  donated 
it  to  charitable  projects.  The  Club  reasoned 
that  since  its  activities  were  directed  towards 


charitable  goals  and  it  was  forbidden  by  char¬ 
ter  to  make  a  profit  for  use  by  the  Club  or  its 
members,  its  land  and  buildings  should  be 
exempt  from  business  assessment. 

The  County  Judge  held  that  the  Club  did 
make  a  profit.  Furthermore,  membership  was 
not  restricted  to  a  particular  class  or  group. 
The  Club  regularly  sponsored  dances  and 
other  entertainment  to  which  the  public  was 
invited,  through  newspaper  ads.  to  attend.  In 
addition  to  this,  anyone  could  become  a  social 
member  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  and  eat 
at  the  Club  restaurant.  It  was  also  argued  that 
the  question  of  whether  profits  went  to  charity 
or  otherwise  was  not  the  real  issue.  The  fact 


that  the  Club  did  make  a  profit  made  it  liable 
for  business  assessment. 

In  reaching  his  decision,  the  judge  pointed 
out  that  the  law  respecting  exemption  from 
business  assessment  for  non-profit 
organizations  is  not  clear.  However,  he  did 
rule  that  the  Club  was  liable  for  business 
assessment.  The  decision  was  based  on  the 
facts  that:  (a)  the  Club  did  make  a  profit,  and 

(b)  the  activities  of  the  Club  were  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  judge  cited  the  case  of 
Stouffville  District  Credit  Union  Ltd.  and 
Village  of  Stouffville  (O.R.  1966,  Vol.2.  p.159) 
as  a  precedent. 


2.  Re  Stouffville  District  Credit  Union  Ltd,  and  Village  of 

Stouffville  (O  R  1966,  Vol.  2,  p.  139) 


The  subject  of  profit  and  public  par¬ 
ticipation  also  arose  in  the  case  of  Stouffville 
District  Credit  Union  Ltd.  and  Village  of 
Stouffville. 

The  applicant  Credit  Union  applied  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  for  relief  from  business 
assessment  on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not 
carry  on  a  banking  business  in  the  ordinary 
sense  and  that  the  distribution  of  profits  in  the 
form  of  a  dividend  to  members  is  in  reality  in¬ 
terest  on  moneys  deposited.  The  Village  of 
Stouffville,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
the  Credit  Union  was  a  business  as  it  made  a 
profit  and  the  profits  were  distributed  to 
members  as  dividends  rather  than  rebating 
them  as  portions  of  the  cost  of  loans  to  the 
borrowing  members. 


The  judge  brought  our  several  salient  facts 

when  he  gave  his  decision: 

(a)  the  Credit  Union  was  not  restricted, 
either  by  its  charter  or  bylaws,  from 
making  a  profit, 

(b)  the  Credit  Union  publicly  advertised  its 
services.  In  doing  so  it  did  not  mention 
requirements  of  membership,  and  of¬ 
fered  a  specific  return  on  deposits 
made  with  it, 

(c)  membership  nearly  quadrupled  in  one 
year. 

(d)  the  Credit  Union  had  made  profits 
from  its  operation  and  had  distributed 
these  profits  to  members  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  in  their  share 


accounts,  rather  than  rebate  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  loans  made  to  its 
borrowing  members, 

(e)  the  provision  of  easier  credit  was  not 
the  preponderating  purpose  of  the 
Credit  Union  but  rather  it  appeared  to 
be  an  equally  important  feature  that 
dividends  be  declared  and  paid,  i.e.  to 
make  a  profit  or  gain. 

Based  on  the  facts  that  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  Credit  Union  was  to  make  a 
profit  and  membership  apparently  was 
unrestricted,  the  judge  held  that  it  was  a 
"financial  business"  under  section  9(1)  (c) 
and  thereby  liable  to  business  assessment  at 
75%. 
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The  two-tier  government  of  Metro  Toronto  has  a 
built-in  equity  instrument.  It  is  based  on  a  kind  of 
practical  Marxism:  each  according  to  need 
and  from  each  according  to  ability. 


Photo:  W  S.Wu 
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Revenue , 
local  autonomy 
&  service 
according  to  need 


Mr.  Crombie  first  sat  on  City  Council  on  January  1970  as  alderman  and  on 
December  4.  1972,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  He  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Economics  from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  spent  some  time  in  post-graduate  studies  in  Political  Science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto.  He  has  lectured  in  Political  Science  and  Urban  Affairs  at  Ryer- 
son  Polytechnical  Institute  and  York  University,  Atkinson  College,  in  Toronto. 


Aspects:  Do  you  agree  that  of  the  three  major  forms  of 
taxation  available  to  governments,  only  the  property  tax  is 
suitable  as  a  base  for  local  governments? 

Mr.  Crombie:  No,  I  don't  think  the  property  tax  is  the  only 
form  that  is  suitable.  In  fact,  additional  sources  have  been  used 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  ever  since  senior  levels  of 
government  started  making  grants  to  municipalities.  The 
property’  tax  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  and  it  hasn  't  been  suf¬ 
ficient  for  two  generations.  Municipalities  obviously  have  to  get 
more  money  from  direct  taxes  and  we  have  been  getting  sub¬ 
stantially  more  revenue  from  the  Province  over  the  last  number 
of  years.  I  think  the  only  issue  remaining  is  whether  or  not  our 
access  to  direct  taxation  should  come  (a)  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  (b)  unencumbered  by  priorities  established  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  or  federal  government. 

When  it  comes  to  revenue,  the  question  of  governmental 
responsibility’  comes  into  play.  For  example,  the  federal  water¬ 
front  park  in  Toronto  costs  $50  million,  but  the  parks 
acquisition  fund  for  the  City  of  Toronto  is  $1  million  a  year.  So 
it  would  take  us  fifty  years  to  save  up  the  money  for  the  park. 
Now,  nowhere  in  the  BN  A  Act  does  it  say  that  the  federal 
government  is  responsible  for  parks  facilities  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  So  I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  in  the  parks 
business.  They  agree  that  there  is  an  imbalance  between  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  and  financial  capability  but  they  want 


(The  property  tax)  ...  is  a  good  source  of  revenue  .  .  .  We  have  received 
more  revenue  from  the  property  tax  across  the  country  than  from  any 
other  single  source  .  .  .  We  can't  eliminate  it. 
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The  notion  of  local  autonomy  is  becoming  very  meaningful.  The 
reality  is  that  we  are  getting  less  of  it  .  .  .  We  don't  want  the  whole 
assessment  function  back  but  we  would  like  some  parts  of  it 
back,  such  as  the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  Voter's  Lists  .  .  . 


more  responsibility  because  they  have  the  money.  And  we  want 
them  to  stick  to  external  affairs  and  national  problems.  They 
should  give  us  the  responsibility  for  parks  and  other  urban 
amenities  and  send  us  the  money  as  of  right.  When  I  say  "as  o  f 
right  ".  I  mean  that  we  should  receive  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  revenue  from  direct  income  tax  sources.  Central  to  any  con¬ 
stitution  is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  government  respon¬ 
sibility  is  proportional  to  its  financial  ability  to  look  after  those 
responsibilities.  Ultimately,  we  would  like  to  receive  a  lot  more 
money  in  the  form  of  unconditional  grants. 

Aspects:  Do  you  think  the  property’  tax  should  be 
eliminated ? 

Mr.  Crombie:  No.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  a  good  source  of 
revenue  and  it  has  been  fairly  stable.  For  example,  last  year  in 
the  City  of  Toronto,  the  mill  rate  went  down  by  two  mills.  This 
year  it  will  probably  go  up  by  two  mills.  If  the  property  tax  were 
eliminated,  the  income  tax  would  increase.  Also,  we  have 
received  more  revenue  from  the  property  tax  across  the  country’ 
than  from  any  other  single  source.  We  can  t  eliminate  it. 

Aspects:  In  light  of  current  discussion  concerning  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  the  three  levels  of  government  land  the  fact 
that  local  programmes  in  areas  such  as  housing  and  tran¬ 
sportation  affect  people  in  other  locations),  is  the  notion  of 
local  autonomy  becoming  less  meaningful? 

Mr.  Crombie:  No.  the  notion  of  local  autonomy  is  becoming 
very  meaningful.  The  reality  is  that  we  are  getting  less  of  it.  At 
a  time  when  people  are  talking  about  how  to  solve  urban 
problems,  the  reality  is  that  senior  levels  of  government  have 
increasingly  taken  over  what  were  traditionally  considered 
municipal  responsibilities.  The  big  one  we  lost  in  1970  was 
assessment.  We  also  lost  pollution  in  that  year.  We  have  fust 
lost  transportation  as  well.  A  new  regional  transportation 
authority  is  being  set  up  and  the  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  are  o  ffering  to  pay  75%  o  f  the  capita!  costs.  The  provin¬ 
cial  government  is  heavily  involved  in  developing  new  types  of 
transportation  and  this  means  that  our  control  over  it  is  lost. 

So  we  have  lost  assessment,  transportation,  pollution,  and 
the  federal  government  is  getting  into  parks.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  we  talk  more  and  more  about  local  autonomy,  the  reality’ 
behind  all  the  rhetoric  is  that  quietly  the  senior  levels  of 
government  are  taking  those  powers  unto  themselves.  Now.  we 
don't  want  the  whole  assessment  function  back  but  we  would 
like  some  parts  of  it  back,  such  as  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  voters  lists,  for  example. 

Aspects:  In  a  speech  that  you  gave  to  Mayors  of  large 
municipalities  last  summer,  you  stated  that  the  City  of  Toronto 
had  received  a  number  of  applications  from  community  groups 
for  support.  Do  you  feel  that  local  governments  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  support  citizens'  groups  who  request  such  support? 

Mr.  C  rombie:  Yes.  no  question  about  it.  But  I  don  't  see  why 
the  money  that  comes  from  the  federal  government  in  the  form 
of  LIP.  OFY  and  LEAP  grants,  etc.  is  not  simply  delivered  as  a 
package  to  the  local  governments.  Either  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  machinery’  (and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  set  up) 
between  the  three  levels  of  government  for  the  dispensation  of 


various  grants  to  local  groups  or  the  money  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  local  governments.  The  local  level  is  really  the 
only  government  that  knows  how  grant  money  can  best  be 
used.  Obviously  it  is  more  attuned  to  yvhich  groups  are  doing 
what. 

However,  the  danger  in  giving  money  for  the  dispensation  of 
grants  to  one  level  of  government  is  that  the  grant  programme 
can  very  quickly  become  a  patronage  instrument.  This  is  cer- 
tainly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  when  it  comes  to  LIP  grants, 
for  example.  Far  more  grant  money  has  been  given  to  Liberal 
Party’  members  than  to  Conservative  Party  members.  Of 
course,  the  situation  would  be  reversed  if  the  Conservatives 
were  in  power.  So  I  think  having  the  three  levels  of  government 
represented  on  a  grant  giving  body  to  local  groups  is  a  good 
idea. 

Aspects:  In  your  view,  is  the  structure  of  regional  govern¬ 
ment  as  it  appears  in  Metro  successful? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Metro  has  been  vastly  successful  in  two  im¬ 
portant  ways.  The  first  is  one  that  is  not  generally  recognized: 
American  cities  have  a  serious  structural  problem  in  that 
people  who  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  have  been  able  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  core.  This  is  somewhat  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  moved  out  tended  to  be  white  and  those 
who  were  le  ft  tended  to  be  black.  This  neglect  o  f  the  city  core  is 
not  possible  here  as  a  consequence  o  f  the  Metro  system.  There 
is  a  split  between  city  and  suburbs  (and  this  is  a  classic  split)  no 
matter  where  you  go.  but  since  Metro  was  created  in  1954, 
representatives  from  the  City’  and  the  suburbs  have  had  to  meet 
with  one  another  every  fwo  weeks  at  a  council  meeting.  So.  even 
though  the  problem  still  exists,  we  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with  it.  Thus,  the  first  really  great  contribution  that  the  Metro 
system  has  made  is  that  it  has  kept  the  core  healthy. 

The  other  advantage  to  the  Metro  system  is  that  it  has  a 
built-in  equity  arrangement  for  sendees  to  area  municipalities 
that  couldn  't  normally  afford  them.  When  I  was  in  New  York 
recently,  I  was  talking  to  representatives  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission,  which  is  set  up  to  reorganize  New  York  City. 
They  were  really  interested  in  how  we  distribute  sendees  to  the 
area  municipalities  and  whether,  if  a  municipality  contributes 
36%  of  the  revenue,  for  example,  it  receives  36%  of  the  sendees. 

I  said  we  don  't  go  through  that  because  in  Metro  we  have  the 
built-in  equity >  instrument.  The  Borough  of  York  has  only 
about  92,000  people  and  yet  it  receives  100%  of  Metro  sendees. 
It  gets  the  same  sendees  as  any  other  area  municipality. 

Metro  gets  its  money  according  to  the  ability  of  the  area 
municipalities  to  pay.  For  instance,  the  City  of  Toronto  pays 
40%  of  Metro  bills,  not  because  it  has  40%  of  the  population, 
but  because  it  has  40%  of  the  assessment.  The  system  is  based 
on  a  kind  o  f  practical  Marxism  in  a  way:  each  according  to  his 
need  and  from  each  according  to  his  ability.  We  didn't  realize 
that  we  were  setting  up  such  a  system  at  the  time,  but  that  is 
how  it  has  worked  out. 

Now  the  federal  system  is  not  based  on  this  concept.  The 
federal  and  provincial  governments,  by  introducing  cost- 
shared  programmes,  put  the  municipalities  in  a  position  where 
they  are  sort  of  "50%  broke".  For  example,  the  Province  may 
offer  50%  of  the  money  on  a  particular  programme  and  will 
require  the  municipalities  to  put  up  the  other  50%.  This  system 
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has  two  inherent  disadvantages:  (a)  we  are  always  stuck  with 
having  to  spend  in  order  to  get,  and  (b)  we  have  to  look  after 
the  maintenance  of  the  project  when  it  has  been  completed.  It 
is  like  a  Rexall  drug  sale:  it  looks  good  because  if  you  spend 
one  more  penny,  you  get  two  items:  but  you  have  to  spend  the 
one  to  get  the  two.  In  Metro,  rather  than  develop  a  cost-shared 
programme  with  the  area  municipalities,  we  have  constructed  a 
system  whereby  every  area  municipality  gets  what  every  other 
one  gets  and  each  pays  only  according  to  its  ability  to  pay. 

Aspects:  Do  you  think  the  concept  of  regional  government  is 
appropriate  for  all  the  areas  in  Ontario  in  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
troduced? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Yes.  I  think  the  provincial  government  has 
been  courageous  with  respect  to  introducing  regional  govern¬ 
ments.  But  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  new  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment  because  people  become  used  to  the  old  ways.  I  think  the 
Province  has  forgotten  that  in  Metro  the  changeover  was 
gradual.  Originally  there  were  thirteen  municipalities  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  we  didn  't  walk  in  in  1954  and  say  that 
the  Lakeshore  or  Mimico  would  not  exist  anymore.  We  worked 
out  a  system  for  a  period  of  time  in  which  all  the  original 
municipalities  still  participated  and  it  wasn't  until  1967  that 
we  eliminated  Mimico  and  Long  Branch  and  Lakeshore,  which 
became  Etobicoke.  In  the  same  year,  we  eliminated  Swansea 
and  Forest  Hill. 

Now,  regional  government  is  a  good  thing  because,  although 
it  appears  to  be  a  centralizing  process  right  now,  it  is  in  fact  a 
decentralizing  process  for  the  provincial  government.  The 
Province,  as  I  understand  it,  is  attempting  to  devolve  some  of 
its  responsibilities  to  regional  areas  and  that  is  a  good  trend. 
Regional  government  is  beneficial  because  (a)  it  allows  sendees 
to  be  sent  to  larger  numbers  of  people,  as  our  experience  in 
Metro  has  shown,  and  lb)  it  allows  the  Province  to  devolve 
responsibilities  to  regions,  although  that  part  of  it  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  yet.  But  it  is  happening  slowly. 

Aspects:  As  you  know.  The  Municipal  Elections  Act  (1972) 
provides  that  municipal  elections  across  the  province  occur  on 
a  two  year  basis.  In  some  regional  municipalities,  this  provision 
represents  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  term  for  elected  o  fficials. 
Would  you  like  to  see  a  change  in  this  provision? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Yes.  For  a  number  of  years  we  had  a  three 
year  term  and  it  worked  out  very’  well.  The  cities  of  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  New  York  all  have  four  year  terms.  Few  large 
municipalities  outside  Ontario  have  two  year  terms.  Only  in 
this  province  was  the  democratic  theory >  of  municipalities  in¬ 
troduced  so  that  all  municipalities  are  created  equal  and 


Lindsay  responds  in  the  same  way  as  Toronto.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  great  advantage  in  uniformity  of  elections  across 
the  province.  Large  cities  require  more  time  to  get  programmes 
on  stream  and  to  get  results.  So  I  support  a  three  year  term. 

Aspects:  It  is  generally  recognized  that  market  values  of 
reed  estate  are  rising  at  an  enormous  rate  in  Metro.  What  do 
you  think  the  situation  will  be  with  respect  to  housing  and 
market  values  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Right  now  the  vacancy  rate  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  is  about  1V*%  which  is  very’  low.  I  think  the  lowest  we 
ever  had  was  .9%  and  that  was  in  1966.  The  land  development 
industry  responded  pretty  well  in  1966  and  we  went  through  a 
tremendous  residential  redevelopment  programme.  They  are 
not  responding  to  it  very  well  at  the  present  time,  primarily 
because  the  cost  of  construction  and  iiderest  rates  are  so  high. 
Obvious/v  we  need  two  things:  one  is  some  form  of  rent  review 
and  the  other  is  a  general  programme  for  increasing  t-he  sup¬ 
ply.  Increasing  the  supply  requires  action  by  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  especially  in  the  area  of  interest 
rates.  We  should  also  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comay  report  on  housing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
report  said  a  million  houses  should  be  built  over  five  years.  I 
agree. 

In  the  City  of  Toronto,  we  produced  a  report  called  Living 
Room,  which  is  a  review  of  a  home  bank  and  land  bank  policy 
for  the  City.  We  have  some  $20  million  for  a  land  bank  and  up 
to  $40  million  from  senior  levels  of  government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  We  have 
quietly  been  going  around  buying  some  land  and  we  wdl  be 
building  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  both  through  the 
private  sector  and  through  non-profit  corporations  like  the  Y, 
the  Labour  Council,  etc. 

Aspects:  It  appears  to  be  quite  clear  that  one  result  of  the 
market  value  reassessment  programme  will  be  a  significant 
shift  in  the  burden  of  taxation  among  classes  of  property  and 
even  among  properties  within  the  same  class.  Do  you  anticipate 
the  need  for  local  measures  to  cushion  the  effects  of  these 
shifts? 

Mr.  Crombie:  Obviously  assessments  have  to  be  brought  up 
to  market  values.  But  if  any  change,  not  just  a  change  like  this, 
is  going  to  be  hurtful  to  someone,  then  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
cushioned  over  some  span  of  time.  I  do  think  the  cushioning 
should  occur  in  the  taxes  rather  than  in  the  assessment.  If  the 
Province  tries  to  build  the  weights  into  the  assessment,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  programme  is  defeated.  But  the  phasing- in  should 
be  done  by  the  provincial  government  and  not  the 
municipalities.  A  fter  all,  they  started  it. 


Significant  tax  shifts  arising  out  of  the  market  value  reassessment 
programme  should  be  cushioned  over  some  span  of  time  .  .  .  but 
the  phasing  in  should  be  done  by  the  provincial  government .  .  . 
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RENTAL  ANALYSIS  IN 
SMALL  MUNICIPALITIES 


Aurel  Guillemette 
Cochrane-Timiskaming  Office 


Introduction 

Before  this  article  begins  to  outline  a  method  of  rental 
analysis,  two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  this  article  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  prescribed 
method  or  a  summary  of  policy.  It  is  intended  only  as  a 
theoretical  guide  that  has  proven  practical  in  many  instances. 
It  is  left  to  the  discretion  and  better  judgement  of  the  analyst 
to  decide  what  is  the  best  method  to  use  in  tackling  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  definite  problem.  All  things  not  being  equal,  it  is 
more  important  to  understand  the  theory  than  to  parrot  the 
method. 

Second,  these  techniques  were  devised  for  small  to 
medium  sized  municipalities.  Although  the  methods  can  be 
adequately  applied  anywhere,  mass  analysis  involving  a  great 
volume  of  data  may  require  mechanical  or  other  sub-routines 


in  order  to  facilitate  the  analyses.  The  theory  still  applies  but 
there  will  be  variations  in  the  actual  formats  and  the  work-up 
necessary  as  the  volume  of  data  changes. 

Residential  rental  analysis 

The  residential  analysis  is  the  simplest,  but  it  also  involves 
the  greatest  volume  of  rental  data.  Care  should  be  taken,  first, 
to  form  logical  definitions  of  the  study  units,  and  second,  to 
break  up  the  mass  of  data  into  these  defined  units  of  study. 
This  is  especially  crucial  if  a  number  of  analysts  are  working 
with  various  types  of  units  but  they  are  using  different 
definitions  of  the  units  for  their  preliminary  classification. 

The  method  outlined  below  provides  two  benefits  to  the 
analyst:  it  is  conveniently  broken  up  into  stages  which  are 
easy  to  monitor  and  which  facilitate  the  use  of  a  number  of  in- 


Town  of  Kirkland  Lake  Residential  &  multi-res. 

ACTUAL  RENTS  PLUS  UTILITIES 

- (expressed  as  dollars  per  month  per  unit) - 


MULTI-RESIDENTIAL  GROUND  FLOOR 


Roll 

No 

No.  Of 

Bed 

rooms 

Fair 

Aver. 

Good 

Furn. 

Unfurn 

Hydro 

Heat 

1 1  -029 

2 

$75 

$ 

$ 

$ 

X 

$10 

$ 

1 1  -055 

2 

90 

X 

12 

1 1  -086 

2 

75 

X 

10 

11-021 

2 

80 

X 

15 

12-021 

2 

70 

X 

8 

12-025 

2 

80 

16 

12-025 

2 

90 

15 

12-029 

2 

100 

X 

10 

12-029 

2 

95 

X 

10 

12-077 

2 

55 

X 

7 

12-097 

2 

80 

X 

10 

20 

12-097 

2 

70 

X 

10 

20 

12-097 

2 

100 

X 

13-016 

2 

80 

X 

7 

13-016 

2 

80 

X 

7 

13-095 

2 

75 

X 

5 

13-095 

2 

80 

X 

5 

14-030 

2 

85 

X 

5 

14-030 

2 

100 

X 

6 

16-037 

2 

90 

X 

4 

19-143 

2 

60 

10 

4 
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dividuals  in  a  production-line  system;  also,  it  breaks  up  the 
elements  into  "digestible”  groups  and  thus  prevents  the 
analyst  from  being  snowed  under  by  the  mass  of  data 
available  in  the  study. 

Residential  analysis  procedure 

The  procedure  consists  of  eight  basic  stages  or  steps  which 
follow  one  another  in  a  logical  sequence.  They  are: 

1.  Inventory  Listing 

2.  Utilities  Study 

3.  Adjusted  Rates  for  Utilities 

4.  Location  and  Condition  Check 

5.  Final  Listing 

6.  Rental  Summaries 

7.  Municipality  General  Statement 

8.  Assembly 

1 .  Inventory 

In  the  inventory  stage,  all  the  rental  units  are  listed  on  work 
sheets  by  type  and  floor.  These  are  commonly  described  as: 
Duplex  -  ground  and  second  floors 

Fourplex  -  ground  and  second  floors 

Multi-residential  -  basement  floor 

-  ground  floor 

-  second  floor  over  residential 

-  second  floor  over  commercial 

-  third  floor  and  over 

Multi-residential  apartments  are  defined  as  those  properties 
containing  more  than  five  assessable  units. 

2.  Utilities  study 

A  utilities  study  shows  a  dollar  amount  per  month  by  which 
the  rents  can  be  adjusted.  Heating,  hydro  and  furnishings  are 
the  normal  utilities  surveyed.  Adjustments  are  always  made  as 
follows: 

If  the  owner  pays  the  hydro  — adjust  downward 
If  the  tenant  pays  the  heating  — adjust  upward 
If  the  apartment  is  rented  furnished  — adjust  downard 
These  adjustments  will  create  a  new  listing  with  all  the 
elements  adjusted  to  a  common  base. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TENANT-BORNE  COSTS 
HYDRO 

If  paid  by  the  OWNER,  adjust  rent  DOWNWARD  as 
follows: 

Bedroom  1  $  8  per  month 

2-3  $10  per  month 

HEATING 

If  paid  by  the  TENANT,  adjust  rent  UPWARD  as 
follows: 

$15  per  month 

3.  Adjusted  rates  for  utilities 

A  new  listing  may  be  created  from  the  listing  of  inventory 
which  is  adjusted  by  the  rates  developed  from  the  utilities  sur¬ 
vey.  For  ease  in  future  analysis  of  residential  properties,  this 
listing  is  usually  made  on  a  bedroom  basis  in  ascending  order 
of  values  (i.e.  one  bedroom,  two  bedroom,  etc.). 

4.  Location  and  condition  check 

From  this  second  listing  it  will  become  apparent  that  two 
situations  may  exist: 

(a)  there  is  a  location  factor  and  /or 

(b)  some  of  the  rental  data  have  been  improperly  classified 
with  respect  to  condition. 


An  adjustment  to  the  list  may  then  be  necessary  in  order  to 
correct  the  rents  in  light  of  these  two  factors. 

5.  Final  listing 

A  final  updated  listing  is  made  comprising  all  the  rental  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  original  inventory  after  non-market 
data  has  been  rejected.  This  listing  will  contain  the  sum  of  all 
the  adjustments  made  in  the  first  four  steps  for  each  unit.  This 
information  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  finalizing  the 
economic  rents  for  apartments  of  the  same  type  and  floor 
which  may  be  included  in  the  final  report. 

Median  and  mean  calculations  should  be  made  for  each  of 
the  data  groupings  by  bedroom  units.  Median  calculations  are 
usually  utilized  in  the  finalization  stages  while  the  calculations 
of  the  mean  are  used  for  checking  the  validity  of  the  sample 
used. 


Example  of  final  listing 

Town  of  New  Liskeard 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  MULTI-RES. 
ECONOMIC  RENTAL  ANALYSIS 
(expressed  as  dollars  per  month) 


Roll 

No. 

No.  Of 
Bed¬ 
rooms 

DUPLEX  APARTMENTS 

Ground  floor 

Fair  Aver.  Good  Furn.  Unfurn.  Hydro  Heat 

2-014 

1 

58 

7-129 

1 

70 

5-046 

1 

73 

4-161 

1 

85 

Median  85 

5-032 

1 

92 

Mean  430  5-86 

6-054 

1 

110 

5-041 

2 

75 

7-125 

2 

75 

7-304 

2 

80 

7-245 

2 

85 

4-164 

2 

95 

Median  100 

3-248 

2 

100 

Mean  1006  10  =  101 

5-017 

2 

100 

2-372 

2 

125 

7-031 

2 

133 

5-031 

2 

138 

6  Rental  summaries 

A  rental  summary  is  completed  with  the  median 
calculations  from  each  bedroom  grouping  by  type  and  floor. 
Where  possible,  rates  indicating  the  influence  of  conditions 
should  be  arrived  at.  Percentage  differences  are  then 
calculated  on  the  work  sheet  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 
From  these  percentages,  improper  rates  may  be  rejected  and 
missing  rates  may  be  calculated. 

Town  of  New  Liskeard 
SUMMARY  SHEET 
FOR 

DUPLEX  APARTMENTS  -  GROUND  FLOOR 


(expressed  in  monthly  rents) 


Apartment 

Fair 

Averaqe 

Good 

1  bedroom 

$60 

$  85 

$120 

2  bedroom 

70 

100 

140 

3  bedroom 

85 

120 

165 
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7.  Municipality  general  statement 

A  general  statement  describing  the  municipality  along  with 
a  statistical  digest  of  the  rental  analysis  may  be  prepared.  This 
statement  will  be  invaluable  in  validating  rental  patterns  on  a 
geographical  basis.  The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a 
statement: 

TOWN  OF  NEW  USKEARD 

New  Liskeard,  along  with  Cobalt  and  Haileybury,  are  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Tri-Town.  Although  they  are  located 
in  a  small  geographic  area,  they  have  varying  degrees  of 
economic  activity  and  services.  Since  all  three  municipalities 
are  incorporated  and  because  of  the  economic  factors,  all 
three  will  be  dealt  with  individually. 

The  commercial  factors  previously  submitted  will  remain 
the  same  unless  a  revision  is  ordered. 


The  breakdown  of  the  rental  analysis  follows: 


Total  rents  collected  — residential 

205 

Total  rents  collected  — commercial 

35 

Total  rents  used  for  analysis 

240 

Commercial 

—  offices 

11 

Commercial 

—  retail 

24 

Residential 

—  duplexes 

56 

Residential 

—  side  by  side 

31 

Multi-res. 

—  basement  floor 

5 

Multi-res. 

—  ground  floor 

25 

Multi-res. 

—  second  floor  over  res. 

21 

Multi-res. 

—  second  floor  over  comm. 

52 

Multi-res. 

—  third  floor 

15 

The  analysis  does 

not  suggest  a  location  factor; 

however, 

there  are  condition  allowances  where  indicated  from  the 


listings  of  rents. 

8.  Assembly 

For  standardization  and  ease  in  reference,  a  final  report  may 
be  written  which  contains: 

(a)  a  General  Statement 

(b)  a  Utilities  Study 

(c)  Rental  Data  per  apartment  type  and  floor: 

—  Summary  Sheet 
—  Inventory 
—  Final  Listing 

Commercial  rental  analysis 

In  dealing  with  commercial  properties,  we  are  faced  with 
more  complicated  data  elements  than  with  residential  proper¬ 
ties,  since  there  are  many  factors  which  are  unique  to  com¬ 
mercial  properties.  Some  of  the  factors  affecting  rents  are 
lease  arrangements,  rents  based  on  variables  such  as  yearly 
gross  sales,  property  location  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  analyst  must  reduce  these  and  other  factors  to  a  com¬ 
mon  observable  and  comparable  element,  or  at  least  identify 
the  value  and  weights  of  the  variables  in  order  to  make  logical 
statistical  comparisons. 

Commercial  analysis  procedure 

1 .  Inventory 

An  inventory  that  somewhat  resembles  the  residential 
apartment  analysis  is  taken  by  property  type  and  floor.  The 


data  elements  in  a  commercial  study  are  based  on  dollars  per 
square  foot  per  annum  as  opposed  to  the  dollars  per  bedroom 
per  month  basis  used  in  the  residential  study. 

2.  Utilities  study 

A  utilities  study,  where  warranted,  is  then  completed  and 
the  inventory  is  adjusted  following  the  method  described  in 
the  residential  study. 

3.  Definitions  of  location 

Since  location  is  a  major  factor,  special  attention  should  be 
made  to  analyze  the  rental  pattern  according  to  the  location  of 
the  units.  A  block  or  poll  map  is  invaluable  in  identifying  the 
prime  and  other  areas.  Should  several  rental  patterns  or  areas 
emerge,  the  same  basis  procedures  are  followed  for  each 
area. 

4.  Groupings  by  floor  area 

Having  identified  prime  and  secondary  locations,  the  data 
may  now  be  listed  in  ascending  order  by  floor  area.  Some 
groupings  of  either  extremely  small  or  large  areas,  such  as 
beauty  parlors  and  warehouses,  may  be  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  study  and  made  into  special  studies.  The 
remaining  data,  in  most  instances,  should  indicate  clearly 
defined  area  groupings  with  corresponding  tight  rate 
groupings. 

5.  Condition 

Condition  may  in  some  instances  require  a  separation  of  the 
data  into  two  or  more  classes.  Careful  comparison  of  each 
unit  with  a  standard  will  provide  a  useful  guide  to  the  need  for 
this  type  of  analysis.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  unit  should 
not  be  compared  with  the  total  structure,  but  rather  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  amenities  of  each  unit  should  be  made  with  the 
municipal  standard.  The  condition  classification  should  not 
reflect  the  depreciation  level  of  the  unit. 

6.  Rental  summaries 

Once  the  area  groupings,  condition  factors  and  locations 
have  been  established,  medians  are  taken  from  each  of  these 
groupings.  These  medians  constitute  the  economic  rents  and, 
in  accordance  with  basic  economic  principles,  should  be 
decreasing  as  the  areas  increase.  The  most  common  types  of 
rate  factors  arrived  at  are:  retail  stores  — ground  and  second 
floor;  and  offices  -  ground  and  second  floor. 

Summary 

If  the  above  procedures  are  followed  closely,  a  good  rental 
analysis  should  result.  More  specifically,  economic  rents,  if 
tested  against  actual  rents,  should  indicate  a  very  close  level 
of  compatibility. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  a  proper  analysis  of  location 
factors  is  made,  their  geographical  limits  should  closely 
resemble  site  value  limits. 

As  a  final  note,  it  follows  logically  that  any  analysis  is  only 
as  good  as  the  data  elements  assembled.  If  the  initial  phase  of 
the  data  collection  is  done  properly  and  if  all  the  data  is 
properly  classified  and  adjusted,  no  major  problems  will  arise 
in  the  formulation  of  viable  economic  rents. 
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In  the  last  issue  of  Aspects,  the  article 
entitled  "The  Potential  of  the  Valuation 
File"  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  File  and  to  describe  the  phases  in¬ 
volved  in  converting  the  property  data 
presently  on  manually  produced  ap¬ 
praisal  cards  to  a  computer  bank  which 
will  contain  information  on  every 
property  in  the  province.  This  article  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  this  massive 
project  since  the  last  of  issue  of  Aspects 
went  to  press. 

Originally,  it  was  decided  that  the 
work  of  creating  the  Valuation  File 
will  comprise  a  two  phase  operation. 
Phase  I  will  involve  computerizing  the 
data  on  all  residential,  recreational, 
vacant  and  farm  lands  in  the  province. 
Phase  II  will  cover  all  properties  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Phase  I:  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  special,  exempt,  and  multi- 
residential  lands.  However,  a  third 
phase  has  now  been  devised  which  is 
related  to  the  work  of  Phase  II.  Phase  III 
will  emphasize  new  ways  of  utilizing  the 
summation  approach  for  valuations. 
The  focus  will  be  on  special  and  exempt 
properties,  for  which  there  is  little  sales 
information  and  for  which  assessors  are 
required  to  use  cost  data  to  arrive  at 
value  estimates. 

Data  elements 

In  the  Fall  of  1973,  a  questionnaire 
was  circulated  to  all  regional  and  area 
offices  requesting  their  evaluation  of  the 
types  of  data  elements  that  would  be 


used  for  the  Valuation  File.  An  analysis 
of  the  completed  questionnaires  was 
undertaken  by  the  Assessment  Stan¬ 
dards  Branch  in  conjunction  with  the 
Field  Services  Branch  and  regional  of¬ 
fice  personnel,  and  a  list  of  data  ele¬ 
ments  was  prepared.  This  list  was 
presented  to  the  Steering  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  head  and  regional 
office  officials  to  finalize  all  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  Valuation  File.  The 
list  was  subsequently  finalized  and  is 
being  tested  in  the  Input  Study  (see 
below)  and  in  the  Muskoka  Grey  Initial 
Computerization  project  (MAGIC). 

Description  of  Data  Elements 

The  data  elements  for  residential 
properties  are  divided  into  two  main 
types:  property  level  information  and 
structure  level  information.  The  proper¬ 
ty  level  information  includes  sales  data, 
total  assessment,  "descriptors"  of  the 
site  such  as  frontage,  depth,  and  area, 
summary  statistics  of  components  used 
in  arriving  at  the  assessment  and  a 
property  code  identifying  the  use  to 
which  the  property  is  presently  being 
put.  The  structure  level  information 
basically  includes  a  set  of  detailed 
"descriptors"  of  the  structure  such  as 
class,  shape,  heating  type,  exterior 
finish,  floor  area,  amenities  and  garage 
type.  Also  included  in  the  data  elements 
on  the  structure  level  are  additional 
"descriptors"  of  site  such  as  site  ser¬ 
vices  and  topography. 

The  data  elements  on  farm  properties 
include  only  property  level  information, 


along  with  a  detailed  description  of  each 
land  parcel.  For  residential  structures  on 
the  farm,  the  system  allows  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  detailed  structure  level 
characteristics  as  described  in  the 
residential  section  above.  Data  elements 
on  land  parcels  cover  information  on 
soil  capability.  There  is  also  a  brief 
description  for  major  farm  outbuildings. 


Input  Study 

The  Input  Study  Team  was  formed  in 
January  of  this  year  to  test  and  evaluate 
the  input  sheets  (the  intermediate 
documents  which  will  be  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  property  data  to  the  computer) 
and  the  draft  coding  manual,  which  will 
assist  the  coders  in  translating  the 
property  data  to  the  input  sheets.  This 
study  was  undertaken  by  visits  to  four 
regional  offices  during  the  period  of 
January  28th  to  February  8th.  These  of¬ 
fices  were:  York  (Newmarket),  Brant- 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Brantford),  Halibur- 
ton  -  Peterborough  -  Victoria  (Lindsay), 
and  Cochrane-Timiskaming  (Timmins). 

A  group  of  assessors  was  selected  to 
assist  in  the  study  by  coding  the  in¬ 
formation  from  appraisal  cards  for 
residential,  farm  and  vacant  properties 
onto  the  input  sheets.  The  first  day  was 
spent  familiarizing  them  with  the  input 
sheets  and  the  coding  manual  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  coding.  Questions  and 
suggestions  were  recorded,  and  sum¬ 
mary  sheets  were  used  to  note  produc- 
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tion  and  problems  encountered.  A  total 
of  about  2400  residential,  1400  farm  and 
600  vacant  properties  were  coded 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Suggestions  made  by  the  coders,  and 
revised  forms  designed  by  some  of 
them,  were  used  in  redesigning  the  in¬ 
put  sheets  for  the  main  Valuation  File 
conversion  process.  Moreover,  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  using  the  coding 
manual  were  taken  into  account  and  the 
manual  was  revised  for  use  in  the 
Muskoka  and  Grey  Initial  Com¬ 
puterization  project  (see  below). 

The  Input  Study  proved  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  To  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  coding  manual,  it  was  decided  that 
the  most  common  data  elements  that 
the  coders  were  required  to  use,  such  as 
the  property  and  structure  codes  and 
the  soil  class  table,  would  be 
reproduced  for  the  MAGIC  project  on 
small  sheets  for  the  use  of  each  coder 
and  on  large  posters  which  would  be 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  coding 
centers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  result 
of  the  Input  Study  was  the  revision  of 
several  data  elements  and  the  addition 
of  others  which  were  found  to  be 


necessary  when  actual  appraisal  cards 
were  being  coded.  The  suggestions  of 
the  assessors  involved  in  the  study  were 
of  great  assistance. 

Muskoka  and  Grey  Initial 
Computerization  (MAGIC) 

A  pilot  project  involving  Phase  I 
properties  in  Muskoka  and  Grey  County 
(except  for  Owen  Sound)  has  been  un¬ 
derway  since  the  end  of  February.  The 
purpose  of  this  pilot  project  is  to  test 
the  data  elements  which  had  been 
developed  for  translating  the  in¬ 
formation  from  the  appraisal  cards  to 
the  input  sheets,  and  to  determine  the 
rate  at  which  the  work  could  be  done. 

In  January,  a  contract  was  awarded 
to  a  company  providing  data  entry 
facilities  using  Optical  Character 
Recognition  (OCR),  which  is  a 
mechanical  method  of  scanning  a 
document  (in  this  case,  the  input  sheet) 
in  order  to  transcribe  information  from 
the  document  to  the  computer. 

Groups  of  assessors  from  the  Central 
and  Western  Assessment  Areas  were 
trained  to  form  characters  which  are 
compatible  with  OCR  and  were  placed 


in  the  coding  centers  set  up  at  the  two 
Area  Offices.  The  assessors  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Area  Office  are  mainly  involved  in 
translating  Muskoka  data  and  those  in 
the  Western  Area  Office  are  working  on 
the  Grey  County  data.  At  approximately 
four  week  intervals,  new  teams  of 
coders  are  trained  to  replace  the 
existing  teams  so  that  as  many 
assessors  as  possible  can  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  data  con¬ 
version. 

The  progress  of  the  coding  appears  to 
be  quite  favourable.  Once  the  coders 
have  become  accustomed  to  using  the 
form  and  making  their  figures  clearly, 
the  production  rate  for  residential 
properties  levels  off  at  approximately  30 
per  coder  per  day.  The  rate  for  vacant 
properties  is  approximately  50  per  coder 
per  day  and  for  farm  properties  ap¬ 
proximately  20  to  23  per  coder  per  day. 
Coding  will  be  done  on  80,000  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  MAGIC  project.  Production  is 
subjected  to  a  stringent  statistical 
quality  control  check  and  numerous 
forms  are  completed  to  document  work 
and  errors. 

This  pilot  project  has  been  of  tremen- 
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dous  assistance  in  identifying  some  of 
the  problems  in  data  element  definition 
and  procedures  which  are  being  revised 
for  incorporation  into  the  Main  Valu¬ 
ation  File.  As  yet,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
derive  firm  conclusions  about  the 
relative  merits  of  OCR  as  an  input 
medium;  however,  a  firm  indication  will 
be  available  before  the  computerization 
of  data  elements  for  the  work  on  Phase 
I  of  the  Main  File  Begins. 

Main  Valuation  File 

PHASE  I 

The  work  of  computerizing  the  data 
included  in  Phase  I  of  the  Main 
Valuation  File  is  anticipated  to  begin  in 
the  regional  offices  in  June  or  early 
July.  This  work  involves  converting  the 
data  on  all  residential,  recreational, 
vacant  and  farm  properties  (about  2.4 
million)  across  the  province,  except  for 
those  already  converted  in  the  MAGIC 
project. 

Data  elements  have  been  established 
and  tenders  are  being  called  for  com¬ 
panies  utilizing  Optical  Character 
Recognition  and  companies  utilizing 


keypunch  input  techniques.  Contracts 
will  be  awarded  later  for  computer 
editing  and  for  the  analysis  programmes 
that  will  be  used  in  the  offices  when  the 
valuation  file  is  in  full  operation, 
hopefully  by  December  1st  of  this  year. 

PHASE  I! 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  province¬ 
wide  operation  of  Phase  II  of  the 
programme  will  commence  early  in 
1975. 


impact  of  the  Valuation  File 

The  creation  of  the  Valuation  File  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  profound  effect  on 
existing  regional  office  operations, 
especially  in  the  collection  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  valuation  data.  As  you 
know,  the  organization  of  assessment 
personnel  is  currently  changing  from 
a  functional  arrangement  based  on 
classes  of  property  to  a  geographical 
arrangement  based  on  geographical 
areas  of  responsibility,  as  part  of  the 
move  towards  implementation  of  the 
Valuation  File. 


In  order  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
File  and  of  geographical  reorganization 
on  the  regional  offices,  an  Impact  Study 
Team  was  formed  to  examine  existing 
office  operations  and  procedures.  The 
main  objective  of  the  Team  is  to  develop 
measures  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
new  computer  system. 

To  this  end,  a  series  of  questionnaires 
have  been  developed  for  regional  office 
staff  which  relate  to  "impact  areas",  i.e. 
areas  within  offices  that  will  be  most 
significantly  affected  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  both  geographies  and  the 
Valuation  File. 

These  questionnaires  were  developed 
as  a  result  of  face  to  face  interviews 
with  personnel  at  all  levels  in  six 
regional  offices:  Lanark-Leeds-Gren- 
ville,  ( Brockville) ,  Etobicoke-York 
(Etobicoke),  Halton-Peel  (Mississauga), 
Niagara  (St.  Catharines),  Essex  (Wind¬ 
sor),  and  Algoma  (Sault  Ste.  Marie). 

From  the  results  of  these  interviews,  a 
final  modified  version  of  the  question¬ 
naire  was  mailed  out  to  the  remainder  of 
the  offices  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

Specifically,  the  mail-out  question- 
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naire  asks  for  responses  to  three  main 
topics:  (a)  geographies,  which  includes 
personnel  organization,  benefits  and 
drawbacks  to  geographies,  co¬ 
ordination,  administration,  and  quality 
control;  (b)  the  Valuation  File,  which  in¬ 
cludes  data  preparation,  data  con¬ 
version,  File  maintenance  and  File  usage 
(see  USER  REPORTS  below);  and  (c) 
office  procedures,  which  includes  res¬ 
idential,  farm  and  vacant  land  valuation 
and  most  of  the  Assessment  Services 
functions.  The  first  two  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  are  directed  to  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Managers.  The  third  part 
is  directed  to  staff  involved  in  those 
valuation  and  services  functions  which 
will  be  most  affected  by  the  computer 
File. 

The  completed  questionnaires  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  returned  to  the  Impact 
Study  Team  by  the  end  of  April,  at 
which  time  they  will  be  analyzed  and 


used  to  design  new  office  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the 
Valuation  File. 

User  Reports 

As  part  of  the  Impact  Study  a 
questionnaire  has  also  been  developed 
on  user  reports.  This  series  of  questions 
accompanied  the  comprehensive 
questionnaire  discussed  above.  This 
questionnaire  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  tries  to  establish  the  types 
of  reports  that  are  presently  being 
produced  manually  in  the  regional  of¬ 
fices,  the  contents,  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  being  produced,  and  the 
costs  of  producing  them.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  the  term  "reports”  refers  to 
any  type  of  form  or  output  that  is  being 
used  to  record  data  or  to  perform  any 
kinds  of  analysis,  such  as  sales  listings, 
stratification  charts,  etc.) 


The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire 
is  designed  to  determine  the  types  of 
reports  that  office  staff  would  like  the 
computer  to  produce.  Included  in  this 
part  are  a  series  of  technical  questions 
related  to  computer  reports.  Also  it 
provides  a  series  of  sample  reports  to 
illustrate  how  the  computer  may  be 
utilized  in  producing  reports.  These 
exhibits  include  such  samples  as  a 
listing  of  assessment  to  sales  ratios, 
listings  of  comparable  properties,  in¬ 
ventories  of  design  types  for  single 
family  residential  dwellings,  etc. 

The  responses  to  these  questions  will 
be  returned  along  with  the  main  impact 
questionnaire  at  the  end  of  April. 

This,  then,  is  the  progress  of  the  work 
done  on  the  Valuation  File  to  mid-April. 
In  the  next  issue  of  Aspects,  another 
report  on  the  File  will  be  published  on 
the  progress  made  to  mid-summer. 
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Eastern  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

1.  Prescott  &  Russell-Stormont 
Dundas  &  Glengary  — Mr.  H.  Morris 

2.  Lanark-Leeds  &  Grenville  — Mr.  G.  Grey 

3.  Ottawa-Carleton  —  Mr.  H.  Hafenbrack 

4.  Renfrew-Mr.  H.  R.  Barkell 

5.  Frontenac-Lennox  &  Addington  —  Mr.  K.  Froats 

6.  Flastings-Prince  Edward-Mr.  J.  A.  Smith 

7.  Flaliburton-Peterborough-Victoria  — Mr.  J.  Guerin 

8.  Northumberland  &  Durham  — Mr.  J.  Little 


Central  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

9.  City  of  Toronto-Mr.  L.  Shimbart 

10.  North  York-Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson 

11.  Scarborough-East  York-Mr.  D.  Struke 

12.  Etobicoke-York  — Mr.  J.  Kirk 

13.  Ontario— Bill  Robinson 

14.  York  —  Mr.  W.  Dewsbury 

15.  Flalton-Peel  — Mrs.  Barbara  Trotter 

16.  Simcoe— Mr.  M.  Lumsden 

17.  Muskoka  — Mr.  R.  McCann 


Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

18.  Niagara  — J.  Harriman 

19.  Wentworth  — Mr.  L.  B.  Charlton 

20.  Brant-Plaldimand-Norfolk  —  Mr.  J.  Fluff 

21.  Waterloo  — Mr.  C.  Meadows 

22.  Dufferin-Wellington  —  Mr.  I.  Dunlop 

23.  Elgin-Middlesex-Oxford  —  R.  Scott 

24.  Huron-Perth  —  Mr.  L  Harloff 

25.  Bruce-Grey  — Mr.  R.  Robertson 

26.  Kent-Lambton  —  Mr.  A.  Smith 

27.  Essex— Mr.  J.  Storey 


Northern  Assessment  Area 

28.  Nipissing-Parry  Sound  — Mr.  L.  Warner 

29.  Cochrane-Timiskaming  —  Mr.  B.  Boyd 

30.  Manitoulin-Sudbury  —  Mr.  I.  McJannet 

31.  Algoma  — Mr.  F.  St.  Jules 

32.  Kenora-Rainy  River-Thunder  Bay  — Mr.  I.  Zhiha 
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1.  Assumptions  and  planning  options 

The  central  concern  of  Metric  change  is  expressed  in 
physical  and  content  conversion.  These  are  in  turn  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  set  of  theoretical  and  operational  issues  which  arise 
out  of  the  scope  of  change,  the  method  and  time  modes  of 
conversion.  These  issues  and  their  interrelationships  have 
been  discussed  in  a  survey  paper  preceding  this.'  The  present 
paper  intends  to  apply  these  concepts  to  the  Metric  con¬ 
version  options  of  the  Assessment  Division.  These  options 
converge  on  planning  approaches,  conversion  coordination 
and  organization,  the  specific  conversion  of  measurements, 
property  descriptions,  documents.  Valuation  Manuals,  and 
the  replacement  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  development  of  conversion  options  must  recognize 
assumptions  about  a  changing  future  environment  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  requirements  of  the  Division.  Thus,  the  Division's  in¬ 
ternal  requirements  may  be  placed  within  and  meshed  with  a 
national/provincial  framework  which  guides  the  Metric  en¬ 
terprise. 

Four  critical  assumptions  must  be  made  about  our  forth¬ 
coming  national  conversion  programme.  First,  we  will  likely 
adopt  the  S.l.  or  System  of  International  Units2  and  specific 
Canadian  standards  which  have  been  developed  within  it. 
Second,  the  national  Metric  programme  will  likely  commence 
in  1975,  peak  in  1977,  and  become  fully  operational  by  1980. 
Third,  it  seems  most  likely  that  The  Metered  Soft  Conversion 
mode3  will  be  chosen  to  spearhead  the  change.  This  con¬ 
version  mode  has  a  short  term  dual  character  which  permits 
the  Metric  and  Imperial  systems  to  co-exist  during  the  initial 
conversion  phase.  Fourth,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  entire 
national  conversion  schedule  will  "synchronize”  in¬ 
terdependent  sector  programmes  to  minimize  interface 
problems.  However,  some  conversion  latitude  will  be  given 
sector  programmes  to  recognize  their  individual  requirements 
and  capabilities. 


This  conversion  flexibility  is  especially  advantageous  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  units  which  are  essentially  "closed 
systems".  Such  a  system  describes  an  industry  or  govern¬ 
ment  sector  which  has  predominant  control  over  its  linkup 
relationships  with  other  interacting  sectors.  The  Assessment 
Division  is  a  "closed  system"  in  the  Metric  world.  More 
specifically,  its  forward  linkage  is  not  dependent  on  critical 
Metric  inputs.  Its  information  inputs  can  be  made  Metric- 
compatible  by  internal  conversion.  The  Division's  dependence 
on  Metric-based  supplies  and  equipment  will  not  cripple  its 
ability  to  serve  user  groups.  Finally,  the  Division's  principal 
product,  the  assessment  roll,  is  not  consumed  by 
municipalities  in  its  physical  state  and  for  that  reason,  need 
not  be  brought  within  Metric  specifications  immediately. 

An  "open  system"  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  dependent 
on  its  forward  and  backward  linkup  relationships.  It  must  sub¬ 
scribe  and  conform  to  a  set  of  Metric  specifications  which  is 
common  to  both  its  suppliers  and  consumers,  particularly  in 
physical  dimensions  of  shape,  size  and  volume.  The  auto  parts 
industry  illustrates  an  open  system  since  it  is  highly  dependent 
on  Metric  raw  material  and  semi-fabricated  components.  Its 
products  also  create  high  dependency  as  they  form  critical  in 
puts  to  the  automotive  industry. 


2.  The  planning  for  change 

The  planning  for  Metric  change  is  predicated  on  the 
Division's  conversion  capability  and  information  about  the 
future  state  of  affairs.  The  Division's  conversion  capability  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  special  study  conducted  in  the  summer 
of  1973;4  major  findings  of  this  study  are  incorporated  into  this 
paper.  Information  about  our  national  conversion  strategy, 
and  the  critical  provincial  plan  within  it,  is  necessary  if  the 
Division  is  to  interlock  its  change  sequence.  The  Division's 
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organization  for  change  is  dependent  on  the  provincial  plan 
since  its  priorities,  conversion  capability  and  conversion 
budget  must  conform  to  the  broader  framework. 

Thus  far,  attempts  to  generate  information  on  the  national 
programme  have  been  frustrated  by  the  paucity  of  in¬ 
formation  emanating  from  the  Canadian  Metric  Commission 
and  by  the  highly  hierarchical  multi-layer  planning  process 
which  characterizes  it.  Accordingly,  our  planning  is  guided 
only  by  the  set  of  assumptions  alluded  to  earlier.  However,  to 
enhance  the  Division's  ability  to  plan  for  change,  it  may  be  op¬ 
portune  to  establish  an  Assessment  Metric  Planning  Unit  to 
focus  on  information  gathering  and  to  develop  planning  op¬ 
tions  according  to  shifting  parameters.  These  have  relevance 
in  conversion  coordination  to  which  we  now  turn. 

3.  Conversion  coordination 

Conversion  coordination  has  meaning  in  planning  and 
operation.  Both  activities  involve  external  and  internal  tasks, 
each  of  which  occurs,  in  turn,  on  several  levels.  Conversion 
coordination  in  planning  is  expressed  in  two  broad  stages. 
First,  it  aims  to  place  the  Division's  planning  activities  within 
the  national/provincial  conversion  schedule.  Second,  coor¬ 
dination  aims  to  relate  the  Division's  conversion  plan  with  that 
of  the  Ministry,  and  to  liaise  with  its  suppliers  and  client/user 
groups. 

Operational  coordination  is  largely  internal  to  the  Division.  It 
involves  three  principal  tasks.  The  first  focuses  on  the  creation 
of  a  formal  conversion  coordinating  mechanism.  The  second 
task  aims  to  integrate  and  pace  intra-Divisional  conversion  ac¬ 
tivities;  this  is  elaborated  in  section  6  below.  The  third  task 
bears  on  the  development  of  conversion  quality  control  stan¬ 
dards  designed  to  ensure  that  substitution  values,  rules  and 
specifications  fall  within  the  limits  set  by  the  nation.  The 
issues  of  quality  control  are  sufficiently  complex  to  merit  a 
separate  study. 

The  coordination  tasks  of  conversion  planning  are  integral 
to  the  planning  process  and  thus  cannot  be  alienated  from  the 
over-all  responsibilities  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Planning 
Unit.  Operational  coordination  translates  conversion  plans  in¬ 
to  concrete  action  and  thus  merits  the  concerted  efforts  of  a 
special  conversion  coordinating  body.  Such  a  body  may  take 
the  form  of  a  committee  which  is  in  turn  supported  by  a  com¬ 
pact  technical  secretariat.  Alternatively,  for  reasons  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ease,  such  a  body  may  simply  be  an  extension  of 
the  planning  unit.  Reporting  directly  to  the  programme 
executive  and  sustaining  a  dotted-line  relationship  with  the 
Ministry's  Metric  Coordinator,6  this  coordination  unit  (or  com¬ 
mittee)  will  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  assessment- 
oriented  publicity  programmes,  in-service  Metric  training, 
conversion  methods  and  scheduling,  quality  control  and  ex¬ 
tensive  problem-solving.  Particularly  in  the  committee  option, 
personnel  to  be  appointed  to  it  should  be  drawn  in  large  part 
from  the  Metric  Conversion  Planning  Unit  to  bridge  the  tran¬ 
sition,  provide  expertise  and  maintain  continuity.  Other 
resources  should  also  be  made  available  to  this  coordinating 
body;  among  these,  an  adequate  operating  budget,  access  to 
occasional  outside  consulting  service,  support  staff,  suitable 
supplies  and  media  equipment. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  the  terms  of  service.  The  terms 
of  service  refer  to  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  ser¬ 


vice  duration  of  the  Conversion  Coordinating  Committee  or 
Unit.  The  first  condition  falls  squarely  within  established  civil 
service  regulations  and  for  that  reason  need  not  detain  us. 
The  second  condition  bears  on  the  timing  of  appointment, 
review  and  finally,  service  termination.  In  the  Committee  op¬ 
tion,  appointments  should  be  made  before  the  final  planning 
phase;  this  assures  the  Committee  a  participatory  role  in  plan¬ 
ning.  This  issue  does  not  arise  in  the  second  option  since  con¬ 
version  coordination  is  a  functional  extension  of  its  planning 
role.  Common  to  both  options,  conversion  coordination  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  scaled  down  as  soon  as  the  Division  becomes 
Metric  operational.  By  Metric  operational  is  meant  the  ability 
to  consume  and  produce  in  Metric  standards. 


4.  Conversion  organization 

Conversion  organization  occurs  on  two  levels.  On  the  cor¬ 
porate  level,  this  activity  is  concerned  with  establishing  a  con¬ 
version  schedule  and  an  organizational  framework  to  achieve 
planned  Metric  objectives.  Both  are  expressed  in  conversion 
planning  and  coordination.  These  collectively  guide  opera¬ 
tional  conversion. 

On  the  operating  level,  conversion  activities  are  organized 
into  a  series  of  tasks  within  the  policy  guides  of  the  larger 
Divisional  framework.  Some  of  these  tasks  are  characterized 
by  high  visibility  and  will  involve  realignment  of  priorities,  tem¬ 
porary  changes  in  work  routine  and,  where  appropriate,  sup¬ 
ported  by  short-term  reassignment  of  personnel.  The  need  to 
decentralize  the  setting  of  operating  priorities  is  self-evident; 
the  changes  in  work  routine  will  be  considered  separately  as 
conversion  tasks  in  section  5  below.  In  the  discussion  which 
follows,  we  will  examine  one  variant  of  short-term  personnel 
reassignment  as  an  organizational  response  to  conversion. 

The  reassignment  of  personnel  is  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Metric  Gate.  A  Metric  Gate  refers  to  the 
strategic  point  within  the  Division  and  particularly  in  the 
regional  offices  where  Imperial  information  inputs  are  con¬ 
verted  for  Metric  consumption.  Such  a  processing  point  is 
mandatory  when  soft  conversion  permits  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Imperial  system. 

Metric  Gates  may  be  erected  either  at  the  first  point  of  in¬ 
formation  entry  or  at  the  points  of  processing.  Two  Metric 
Gate  location  variants  may  be  posed  to  meet  different 
operating  requirements. 

The  Central  Metric  Gate  is  located  at  the  point  of  input  en¬ 
try  and  is  organized  for  converting  all  Imperial  information 
units  into  their  respective  Metric  equivalents.  This  Gate  may 
be  manned  by  a  team  of  specially  trained  personnel  which  has 
been  seconded  from  the  Valuation  and  Services  Sections.  It  is 
suitable  for  low-input  volume  regional  offices  since  its  cen¬ 
tralized  activity  will  not  likely  create  a  bottleneck.  The  central 
Metric  Gate  option  is  particularly  attractive  from  a  quality 
standpoint  since  its  specialist  character  is  conducive  to  con¬ 
version  uniformity  and  accuracy. 

The  Decentralized  Metric  Gate  is  located  at  the  point  of  in¬ 
formation  processing.  Thus,  the  number  of  these  Gates  may 
correspond  to  the  functional  units  in  each  regional  office  for 
the  purpose  of  conversion.  This  variant  incurs  the  least  per¬ 
sonnel  movement  since  each  functional  unit  may  assign  con¬ 
version  responsibility  within  it.  It  also  offers  a  high  degree  of 
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flexibility  since  the  rate  of  conversion  may  be  balanced  with 
that  of  processing. 

The  least  formalistic  conversion  organization  places  con¬ 
version  responsibility  on  the  individual  assessor.  This  grass¬ 
roots  approach  is  not  without  merit,  however.  To  begin  with, 
placing  conversion  responsibility  on  the  individual  will  likely 
accelerate  the  rate  of  Metric  assimilation.  In  addition,  such  an 
informal  approach  to  conversion  tends  to  displace  the  need 
for  personnel  movements  and  structural  changes.  Against 
these,  greater  needs  for  quality  control  and  conversion  unifor¬ 
mity  may  be  felt. 

5.  The  tasks  of  conversion 

These  tasks  refer  to  the  conversion  of  Division-wide 
systems,  functions,  procedures  and  their  support  material. 
These  tasks,  in  turn,  are  carried  out  on  two  levels. 

5.1  Division-wide  conversion  tasks 

This  group  of  tasks  refers  to  those  systems,  functions  and 
procedures  which  are  developed  and  maintained  by  central 
units  for  use  in  the  field.  The  scope  of  these  activities  ranges 
in  variety  and  complexity;  thus,  only  those  which  require  high 
conversion  priority  are  examined  here. 

(1)  The  Assessment  Act  and  Regulations 

Both  The  Assessment  Act  and  the  Regulations  passed 
within  it  contain  Imperial  unit  references.  In  the  Act,  some  ob¬ 
vious  examples  occur  in  Sections  3  (18),  27  (8),  29  (1)  and  33 
(4);  in  the  Ontario  Gazette,  most  valuation  directives  contain 
Imperial  unit  references,  e.g.,  the  Rental  Questionnaire. 

Two  schools  of  thought  prevail  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  converting  legislation.  One  school  suggests  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  should  use  a  blanket  "Metric  Bill"  to  convert  all  legisla¬ 
tion  en  masse.  While  this  seemingly  convenient  method  will, 
in  one  gigantic  stroke  of  the  pen,  succeed  in  converting  all 
direct  Imperial  unit  references  (e.g.  acre,  foot,  inch,  etc.),  it 
will  prove  totally  inadequate  in  situations  where  references  are 
based  on  traditional  measurements  and  standards.  One  such 
example  is  statutory  rates  contained  in  the  Act.  Another 
illustration  occurs  in  the  insurance  field  where  the  severity  of 
fire,  expressed  in  degrees,  is  based  on  Imperial  thermal  and 
area  standards.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  blanket  Bill  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  inadequate. 

The  second  school  is  convinced  that  the  variety,  volume 
and  complexity  of  our  existing  legislation  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  centralized  conversion.  On  this  basis,  it  is  proposed 
that  each  programme  unit  should  be  responsible  for  the 
review,  update  and  conversion  of  the  legislation  it  ad¬ 
ministers. 

In  either  case,  the  responsibility  for  legislation  conversion 
appears  to  rest  primarily  with  the  administering  unit.  Con¬ 
sequently,  one  of  the  preconversion  tasks  which  awaits  the 
Division  is  to  metricate  The  Assessment  Act  and  the 
Regulations  passed  within  it. 

(2)  The  Valuation  File 

The  File  is  an  automated  data  bank  whose  built-in  potential 
appears  to  be  limited  only  by  our  imagination.  It  will  contain, 
among  others,  property,  structural  and  site  data  elements 
which  are  either  explicitly  Imperial  or  so  based.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  metrication,  these  data  elements  may  need  to  be  con¬ 


verted  to  satisfy  the  Division's  client/user  groups.  Thanks  to 
automation,  these  conversions  may  be  batch  changed.  The 
technique  of  batch  change  means  that  the  computer  will  ap¬ 
ply  an  appropriate  conversion  factor  to  each  of  the  data 
elements  which  requires  change  and  compute  appropriate 
new  totals. 

(3)  The  SAS  File  and  The  Assessment  Roll 

The  SAS  File  is  the  EDP  component  of  the  assessment  roll. 
Both  contain  property  descriptions  which  will  require 
wholesale  conversion  through  batch  change.  These  changes 
in  the  master  tape  will  effect  simultaneous  changes  ih 
Assessment  Notices  and  M.E.N.  forms. 

Concern  about  calculating  the  exact  area  of  irregular 
shaped  residential  lots  had  been  expressed  to  the  Division's 
Metric  Study  Team  in  1973.  After  researching  alternatives,  the 
Study  Team  posed  two  tentative  approaches.  The  first  ap¬ 
proach  is  a  semi-automatic  method  which  uses  a  tracer- 
computer  to  calculate  area  directly  from  maps.  This  method 
presupposes  the  availability  of  accurate  assessment  maps. 
The  second  approach  is  an  EDP  technique  which  yields  lot 
sizes  from  shape  and  measurement  inputs.  Needless  to  say, 
this  method  is  also  labour-intensive  since  each  and  every 
irregular  lot  shape  must  be  individually  predetermined  before 
it  can  be  coded  and  inputed  for  calculations. 

(4)  Appraisal  Cards 

The  appraisal  card  functions  as  the  Division's  principal 
source  document  and  valuation  work  sheet.  Its  conversion  oc¬ 
curs  in  two  dimensions.  In  the  physical  sense,  its  dimensions 
must  eventually  conform  to  Metric  standards.  The  exploration 
of  this  is  a  Head  Office  responsibility.  In  the  content  sense,  its 
property  and  structural  information  must  also  be  converted. 
The  conversion  of  appraisal  card  contents  is  essentially  a  field 
function,  to  be  discussed  in  5.2  below. 

(5)  Valuation  Manuals 

As  a  valuation  tool,  the  Manual  requires  content  con¬ 
version,  to  be  followed  by  physical  conversion.  The  content 
conversion  of  the  Manual  requires  two  sets  of  separate 
responses. 

First,  the  Valuation  Manual  may  be  converted  arithmetically 
to  Metric  values.  This  "soft"  approach  will  satisfy  costing 
requirements  for  structures  erected  according  to  Imperial 
building  standards.  Unfortunately,  this  set  of  derived  cost 
values  does  not  reflect  genuine  Metric  construction  costs. 
Thus,  a  second  response  becomes  necessary. 

Second,  the  Valuation  Manual  must  be  developed  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Metric  construction  industry.  As  such,  it  will 
reflect  construction  costs  which  are  consistent  with  Metric 
building  standards,  materials  and  technology.  The  application 
of  this  Manual  to  post-Metric  structures  appears  valid 
although  the  construction  industry's  increasing  Metric- 
maturity  may  induce  cost  changes. 

One  critical  issue  is  whether  we  might  apply  the  "integral" 
Manual  to  value  pre-Metric  structures  and  thus  eliminate  the 
need  for  two  separate  "Metric"  manuals.  The  answer  to  this 
question  seems  to  depend  on  our  definition  of  R.C.N.  If  the 
term  new  in  replacement  cost  new  refers  to  the  date  of 
valuation,  and  that  date  falls  within  a  nation-wide  Metric  time 
band,  then  the  integral  Metric  Manual  may  be  applied  to  value 
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pre-Metric  structures.  For  this  reason,  perhaps  only  one 
Metric  manual  need  be  developed. 

(6)  Training 

Conversion  training  provides  the  key  which  opens  the 
Metric  treasure  chest.  It  will  most  likely  take  the  form  of  a 
multi-level  programme.  To  begin  with,  a  societal/national 
publicity  programme  will  be  launched  to  usher  in  the  Metric 
era.  On  the  provincial  level,  there  may  be  a  civil  service 
training  programme  to  impart  basic  Metric  knowledge  on  the 
operating  level.  Each  of  these  programmes  has  a  different 
focus  and  thus  may  not  recognize  all  the  specialist  needs  of 
the  Division.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  a  Divisional  in- 
service  training  programme. 

Such  a  training  programme  should  be  concerned  with  two 
sets  of  complementary  objectives.  First,  to  reinforce  the  com¬ 
mitment  for  change  and  to  extend  the  horizon  of  Metric  ap¬ 
preciation.  Second,  to  impart  second  level  skills  in  Metric 
operations.  This  skill  level  is  focused  on  an  ability  to  con¬ 
ceptually  bridge  the  two  systems  of  measurement  and  to 
function  effectively  within  the  Metric  system.  Both  objectives 
are  crucial  to  the  technical  assessment  function  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  valuation  results  to  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  comment  fully  on  the  substantive 
aspects  of  any  training  programme  here.  One  favoured  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  use  of  total  immersion  techniques.  Within  this, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  bridging  the  conceptual  and  prac¬ 
tical  dimensions  of  the  Metric  world.  More  about  this  training 
programme  and  its  development  may  be  known  subsequent 
to  some  basic  decisions. 

5.2  Field  conversion  tasks 

These  tasks  describe  a  set  of  principal  activities  which  will 
be  common  to  all  regional  offices  at  the  time  of  Metric  con¬ 
version.  The  most  critical  tasks  are  conversion  organization 
and  record  maintenance. 

(1)  Conversion  organization 

Conversion  organization  prepares  the  regional  office  for 
Metric  change  through  three  basic  tasks.  First,  it  erects  the 
Metric  Gate  according  to  the  operating  requirements  and  con¬ 
straints.  This  decision  also  assigns  conversion  responsibility. 
Second,  it  organizes  an  internal  conversion  coordination  unit. 
Third,  it  determines  the  conversion  priority  and  mechanics. 
The  EDP  method  is  batch  change;  the  manual  method  is  arith¬ 
metic  conversion  by  conversion  factors.  In  manual  conversion 
operations,  we  can  now  use  electronic  calculators  such  as  the 
Metricmaster  which  comes  with  built-in  conversion  factors. 
The  use  of  this  promises  to  expedite  the  conversion  process. 

(2)  Record  maintenance 

This  activity  lays  a  major  claim  on  the  resources  of  the 
regional  office  and  thus  merits  more  detailed  consideration. 
Within  this  activity,  appraisal  cards  and  maps  deserve  our  full 
attention. 

2. 1  Appraisal  Cards.  The  content  conversion  of  the  ap¬ 
praisal  card  bears  primarily  on  its  numerical  property  and 
structural  entries  as  well  as  sketches.  Those  factual  entries  on 
structural  data  which  specifically  pertain  to  pre-Metric  con¬ 
struction  material  and  standards  should  not  undergo  con¬ 


version  since  they  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  their 
Metric  counterparts. 

The  conversion  mechanics  considered  most  appropriate  to 
appraisal  cards  is  manual  arithmetic.  This  suggestion  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Assessment  Valuation  File 
displaces  the  need  to  ever  computerize  the  cards. 

The  scheduling  for  the  conversion  and  maintenance  of  ap¬ 
praisal  cards  is  dependent  on  their  future  roles  in  the 
assessment  enterprise.  The  future  role  of  the  appraisal  card  is 
in  turn  dependent  on  its  relationship  with  the  Valuation  File. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  the  critical  valuation  role 
traditionally  played  by  the  cards  will  be  greatly  weakened  by 
the  File. 

T o  begin  with,  it  is  clear  that  the  valuation  capabilities  of  the 
File  will  substitute  and  displace  the  appraisal  card  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  valuation  work  sheet;  this  possibility  will  relegate  the 
function  of  the  cards  to  the  status  of  source  documents. 
Within  this,  it  is  premature  to  speculate  whether  the  appraisal 
card  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  basic  valuation  work  sheet 
after  the  File  becomes  operational,  and  if  so,  to  what  degree. 
One  group  of  observers  tends  to  believe  that  if  efforts  are 
made  to  exhaust  the  potential  of  the  File,  and  that  the  File  per¬ 
forms  to  capacity,  then  the  reliance  currently  placed  on  the 
appraisal  card  as  a  work  sheet  will  be  greatly  reduced.  A  more 
cautious  view  holds  that  the  presence  of  “automation 
phobia”  and  the  need  to  retain  manually  retrievable  records 
will  assure  the  continued  reliance  on  the  appraisal  card.  In 
either  case,  the  once  predominant  role  of  the  appraisal  card 
will  likely  sustain  profound  change. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  metricate  appraisal 
cards  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Instead,  a  selective  maintenance 
process  may  be  used  to  convert  those  cards  which  are  ac¬ 
tivated  during  the  normal  course  of  updating.  This  approach 
promises  to  reduce  the  level  of  resources  which  will  be 
focused  on  the  en  masse  conversion  of  appraisal  cards. 

2.2  Maps.  Assessment  maps  which  do  not  conform  to 
Metric  scales  and  dimensions  must  undergo  both  content  and 
physical  conversions.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  held  in  some 
quarters,  there  are  no  valid  shortcuts  to  the  physical  con¬ 
version  of  maps.  One  case  in  point  is  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Ontario  Interministerial  Committee  on  National 
Standards  and  Specifications  in  a  report  titled:  Metric  Con¬ 
version:  Map  and  Plan  Scales,  Ratios  and  Paper  Sizes  (April, 
1973).  In  the  report,  the  Committee  suggests  that  existing  Im¬ 
perial  dimension  maps  may  be  converted  to  acceptable  I.S.O. 
Metric  sizes  by  photographic  enlargement  or  reduction.  This 
approach  is  at  best  a  short-term  solution  since  photographic 
enlargement  or  reduction  relates  only  to  the  physical  map 
dimensions.  Further,  this  approach  will  convert  neither  the  Im¬ 
perial  land  descriptions  nor  the  scales  used  in  the  maps.  For 
these  reasons,  the  optical  conversion  option  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  pseudo-Metric. 

In  order  to  meet  future  needs  and  to  avoid  duplication,  it 
seems  highly  advisable  that  the  Division's  mapping  program¬ 
me  should  be  brought  within  Metric  standards  on  a  unilateral 
basis.  This  unilateral  action  should  be  confined  to  un¬ 
completed  maps  since  conforming  these  to  Metric  standards 
now  removes  the  need  for  conversion  later.  The  Division's 
specialty  maps  -  strip  maps  for  example  -  need  not  be  brought 
within  Metric  tolerances  since  their  single  purpose  character 
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has  little  relevance  to  the  Metric  world.  Metric  map  standards 
will  likely  be  developed  by  The  Standards  Branch  to  conform 
to  nationally  set  specifications.  We  hope  to  report  on  this  and 
other  developments  as  soon  as  concrete  actions  are  taken. 

2.3  Other  management  records.  Management  re¬ 
porting  or  control  forms  are  normally  redeveloped  subsequent 
to  the  exhaustion  of  inventory.  It  is  probable  that  sufficient 
latitude  in  Divisional  conversion  schedules  will  exist  to  allow 
each  regional  office  to  undertake  these  tasks  on  a  flexible 
basis.  The  formats  of  management  records  are  in  general  not 
complex  and  any  form  redesign  necessitated  by  physical  con¬ 
version  should  occur  with  relative  ease.  Content  conversion  is 
required  only  if  records  remain  active;  this  relates,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  mileage  and  gas  consumption  forms. 

(3).  Supplies  and  equipment 

The  method  of  soft  Metric  conversion  reduces  the  outlay  of 
replacement  cost  by  permitting  the  exhaustion  of  Imperial 
supplies.  In  the  case  of  stationary  supplies,  the  conversion 
process  has  already  begun  with  the  distribution  of  Metric  A4 
size  paper  destined  to  supplant  existing  legal  and  letter  paper 
sizes.  With  this  come  Metric  envelopes,  file  folders  and  four- 
hole  paper  punches. 

The  majority  of  office  equipment  used  by  the  Assessment 
Division  is  broadly  associated  with  paper  storage,  processing 
and  manipulation.  This  equipment  is  characterized  by  its 
capacity  to  handle  a  great  variety  of  paper  sizes  developed 
within  the  Imperial  system.  Thus,  storage  cabinets,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  will  hold  A4  Metric  paper.  Similarily,  typewriters  require 
no  immediate  modification.  Imperial  spacing  will  not  interfere 
with  normal  assessment  work  and  Imperial  carriages  -  1 1  to  18 
inches  -  will  hold  Metric  paper  sizes.  Alternatively,  for  extreme 
precision  work.  Imperial  typewriter  spacing  will  require  con¬ 
version. 

Copiers,  duplicators,  weigh  scales  and  mailing  machines 
can  be  modified  with  relative  ease.  For  rental  equipment, 
modification  costs  are  absorbed  by  the  agencies  concerned. 
Certain  weigh  scales  may  be  converted  by  replacing  their  Im¬ 
perial  faces;  others  are  converted  by  substituting,  say, 
springs. 

There  are,  however,  some  kinds  of  equipment  which  will 
require  outright  replacement.  Imperial  drafting  scales,  rulers 
and  measuring  tapes  are  examples  of  equipment  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  incompatible  with  the  Metric  system. 

There  is  no  strong  indication  that  computer  companies  will 
change  the  size  of  their  stock  tapes  at  least  at  this  juncture. 
Thus,  the  binding  and  storage  of  computer  I/O  will  not  require 
conversion  in  the  forseeable  future. 

It  may  be  opportune  to  consider  the  purchase  of  certain 
new  equipment  in  anticipation  of  Metric  conversion. 
Specifically,  the  acquisition  of  Metric  calculators  with  the 
capacity  to  convert  a  variety  of  measurement  units  at  the 
push  of  a  button  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  investment. 
These  calculators,  currently  on  the  market  for  about  $150, 
would  enhance  the  efficiency  of  Metric  Gate  operations.  For 
area  calculations,  the  use  of  tracer-comptometers  may  greatly 
shorten  the  conversion  process.  One  such  calculator  is  used 
by  at  least  19  U.S.  assessing  jurisdictions  and  in  Ontario,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 


6.  Scheduling  the  division's  conversion 

tasks 

The  Division's  conversion  tasks  need  to  be  placed  in  proper 
change  sequences  to  recognize  individual  conversion 
requirements  and  the  functional  dependencies  which  exist 
among  them.  The  identification  of  functional  dependencies  is 
critical  since  certain  conversion  tasks  are  evidently 
preparatory  to  others.  More  specifically,  training,  forms 
redesign  and  equipment  modification  functionally  precede 
conversion  operations  which  are  dependent  on  them.  The 
larger  Metric  assessment  function  is  in  turn  contingent  on  the 
completion  of  conversion  tasks  in  areas  such  as  The 
Assessment  Act  and  Regulations,  The  Valuation  File,  S.A.S. 
and  the  Valuation  Manual.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  operational  conversion  schedules  within 
the  larger  Divisional  conversion  plan. 

The  scheduling  of  conversion  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
conversion  modes  chosen  for  individual  tasks.  For  example, 
The  Assessment  Act,  The  S.A.S.  and  Valuation  File  must  all 
undergo  instant  hard  conversion  simultaneously.  On  the 
operating  level,  efficiency  criteria  may  suggest  that  the  map¬ 
ping  programme  undergo  hard  conversion  to  forestall 
duplication  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  highly 
uneconomical  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  convert  ap¬ 
praisal  cards  and  other  large  volume  multi-incident  records. 
The  appropriate  method  is  soft  conversion,  achieved  through 
selective  updating. 

Consequently,  the  scheduling  of  the  Division's  conversion 
tasks  must  countenance  and  come  to  terms  with  these  com¬ 
plexities.  The  development  and  integration  of  these  tasks  into 
a  two-level  conversion  schedule  should  therefore  be  assigned 
to  the  Metric  Planning  Unit  alluded  to  earlier. 

7.  The  next  step 

We  have  outlined,  in  some  cases  rather  briefly,  the  Metric 
tasks  which  confront  the  Division.  Most  of  these  tasks  cannot 
be  properly  explored  without  clearer  directions  from  the  larger 
national/provincial  schedule.  Within  this,  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  pre-conversion  thinking  which  will  subdue  future 
Metric  teething  pains.  The  early  conversion  of  the  mapping 
programme  is  one  such  case.  However,  given  the  Division's 
priorities,  our  Metric  thinking  will  not  likely  take  off  before  File 
creation  and  Geographies. 

Motes _ _ _ 

1 .  W.  S.  Wu.  "Inching  toward  Metric."  Aspects,  no.  13,  (Winter  1974),  16-22. 

2.  On  the  S.l.  system  of  Units,  see  W.  S.  Wu.  "The  long  and  short  of 
Metrication."  Aspects,  no.  9,  (Autumn,  1972),  2-5.  For  a  detailed  technical 
coverage,  see  T.  Wildi.  Units.  Sillary,  P.O.:  Volta,  1972,  esp.  9-16. 

3.  "Inching  toward  Metric"  .  .  .,  19. 

4.  The  Assessment  Standards  Branch.  Metrication  and  The  Assessment 
Division:  A  Report  on  Conversion  Capability  and  Implications.  Toronto: 
Ministry  of  Revenue,  Assessment  Division.  September,  1973, 
mimeographed,  restricted  circulation.  This  report  is  based  on  operational 
data  collected  through  actual  field  tracking. 

5.  The  Metric  Commission  published  its  1973  Annual  Report  in  March  this  year 
together  with  a  periodical  known  as  The  Metric  Monitor.  Neither  is  released 
through  Information  Canada. 

6.  The  nation's  highly  hierarchical  planning  process  and  the  complex  tasks  of 
conversion  may  create  the  need  to  appoint  a  Metric  Coordinator  for  each 
Ministry.  One  major  responsibility  of  the  Coordinator  is  to  coordinate  and 
monitor  the  overall  conversion  activities  of  his  ministry. 
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U.  What  business  percentage  should  be  applied  to  Global 
TV  relay  stations? 

a 

»  Global  TV  is  similar  to  CTV  in  that  it  is  a  broadcasting 
company.  Therefore  one  would  apply  a  business  per¬ 
centage  of  50%  to  its  relay  towers.  It  comes  under  the 
general  definition  of  broadcasting  in  the  Act: 
section  7(1)  (f)  ( ii )  provides  the  business  percentage 
for  those  “earning  on  the  business  of  operating  a 
radio  or  television  broadcasting  station ' 

When  is  business  assessment  applicable  on  parks? 

There  are  many  types  of  parks  and  they  must  be  dealt 
with  separately.  In  provincial  parks,  there  are  often  con¬ 
cessions  where  operators  sell  food,  etc.,  but  under  The 
Provincial  Parks  Act  a  provincial  park  is  not  deemed  to 
be  part  of  a  municipality  for  tax  purposes.  Therefore  no 
assessment  and  hence  no  business  assessment  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  operator  of  the  concession  in  the  park. 

Under  The  Assessment  Act.  municipal  parks  are 
exempt  from  taxation  but  if  a  private  operator  of  a  con¬ 
cession  booth  has  a  lease  with  the  municipality  to 
operate  his  business,  then  he  could  be  assessed  as  a 
tenant  of  municipal  property  under  the  Act  and  a 
business  assessment  of  50%  (under  section  7(1)  (f)  (ii)) 
can  be  applied  against  his  concession. 

The  privately  owned  park  is  such  that  if  there  is  an  ad¬ 
mission  charged  to  the  park,  it  is  operating  as  a 
business,  and  it  falls  wider  section  7,  where  any  land 
used  in  connection  with  a  business  is  assessable.  Hence  a 
business  assessment  of  50%  under  section  7(1)  (j)  can  be 
applied  to  the  park  and  the  concessions  on  it. 

Mobile  home  parks  are  under  examination  at  the 
moment.  There  are  some  areas  where  the  mobile  home 
park  operator  is  subject  to  business  assessment  on  the 
land,  not  including  the  sites  that  are  rented  and  the  spots 
where  mobile  homes  are  located.  The  mobile  homes 
themselves  are  subject  to  a  licence  fee.  At  present,  a  task 
force  committee  report  is  being  studied  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial-Municipal  Liaison  Secretariat,  which  recommends 
that  licensing  provisions  for  mobile  homes  be  removed 
from  The  Municipal  Act  and  that  they  be  assessed.  Until 
the  situation  has  been  completely  clarified,  nothing 
definite  can  be  said  about  mobile  home  parks. 


What  acreage  constitutes  a  bona  fide  farm? 

.  Nowhere  in  legislation  is  there  a  definition  of  what 
acreage  constitutes  a  bona  fide  farm.  It  would  seem  that 
as  long  as  the  principal  income  comes  from  productivity 
of  the  soil,  the  land  can  be  considered  a  farm.  The 
Report  of  the  Study  of  the  Farm  Classification  Advisory 
Committee,  which  makes  recommendations  concerning 
the  de  finition  and  classification  of  farms,  was  tabled  in 
the  Legislature  in  March  of  this  year.  Perhaps,  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  the 
legislation  respecting  farms  will  be  clarified. 

Q.  At  present,  farms  are  assessed  at  legislative  values. 
When  the  reassessment  is  introduced,  should  they  not  be 
assessed  at  market  values  with  tax  adjustments? 

.  If  we  say  that  properties  should  be  assessed  at  market 
value,  then  all  properties  should  be  so  assessed  and  the 
appropriate  adjustments  made  via  the  tax. 

Qm  In  applying  section  3.  paragraph  18  of  The  Assessment 
Act,  the  adjustments  for  wood  lot  exemptions  are  usually 
so  minute  that  they  are  lost  in  the  rounding  procedure.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  amend  this  paragraph? 

.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  wood  lot  exemption  and  it 
seems  odd  that  the  amount  of  the  exemption  can  be  lost 
in  the  rounding  procedure,  unless  the  farmer  has  only 
one  acre  of  wood  lot  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  an  exemp¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  still  the  responsibility  of  the  assessor 
to  show  that  an  exemption  for  wood  lots  is  being  given. 
With  respect  to  amending  that  paragraph  of  the  Act,  af¬ 
ter  reassessment  it  would  seem  possible  that  it  could  be 
amended  and  the  exemption  handled  by  tax  policy. 

Ct*  Will  the  income  approach  become  the  key  method  for 
assessing  commercial  properties? 

.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  areas  of  the  province  the 
income  approach  will  be  one  of  the  key  approaches  to 
valuing  commercial  properties.  However,  the  other 
methods  cannot  be  discarded,  particularly  the  com¬ 
parative  sales  approach.  There  are  some  areas  of  the 
province  where  income  data  are  sparce. 
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